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GIVE COLD COMFORT 
TO SOUTH CAROLINA 


Non-Admitted Companies Regard Legis- 
lation as Oppressive and Sympa- 
thize With Co.’s Withdrawing 








ATTITUDE OF LARGE BROKERS 





Tell the Eastern Underwriter They 
Will Protect Their Customers 
Only—One Exception 


There is every indication that fire in- 
surance protection in South Carolina 
will be about as scarce as hen’s teeth. 
If there is any lurking suspicion among 
demagogues in that State that non-ad- 
nitted companies are going to take ad- 
vantage of a situation by rushing in and 
scooping up business awaiting coverage 
they might as well think up another 
solution to the perplexing problems 
now confronting the business commu- 
nity of South Carolina, because the 
opinion of reputable companies not now 
members of the Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association and who have not 
heretofore been entered in the State is 
that the legislation is unfair and they 
are going to keep hands off. 

Statements by Prominent Offices 
Representatives of a number of im- 
portant offices were seen by The East- 
ern Underwriter this week with the fol- 
lowing resultant statements: 

J.S. Frelinghuysen & Co.: “We think 
the South Carolina rate legislation 
should not have been put on the stat- 
ute books, and we sympathize with 
companies which feel that they are 
compelled to withdraw under present 
conditions. Our attitude is that we 
slall merely protect our old customers 
and brokers.” ' 

Fred S. James & Co.. “Numerous 
agencies in South Carolina are seeking 
'o place their business through New 
York brokerage offices and companies 
hot admitted to the State. The better 
grade Or more conservative offices are 
upholding the companies in the stand 
they have taken individually, and they 
believe, as we certainly believe, that 
Wis oppressive legislation should be 
‘ig0rously opposed.” 

Colonial Assurance Company of New 
Hen Assurance Company of America, 
i Insurance Co., Ltd., Independ- 
“Not — Co., of Philadelphia: 
a a nr entered South Carolina 
iaaiaaaes vitally interested in the 
indeed now taking place, but we are 
vith i. coe ae to sympathize 
vidual th titude that the other indi- 

-ompanies have taken.” 

: Attitude of Brokers 

SO far as the leading brokerage 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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HEALTH INSURANCE 
ATTACKED IN ALBANY 


Samuel Gompers, of American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Heads Opposition— 
Doctors Object, Also 





INSURANCE COMPANIES SILENT 


Every Indication That Mills Bill Will 
Not Pass—Substitute Measures 
Make Appearance 


Special to The Eastern Underwriter, 
Albany, N. Y., March 14.—A spirit of 
compromise was abroad in the Senate 
Chamber Tuesday when the Mills Bill 
was before the judiciary committee. No 
representative of the stock companies 
except Dr. Rubinow, of the Ocean, 
spoke. Representatives of both labor 
and employers attacked individual fea- 
tures of the bill and even Miles M. 
Dawson, the actuary who with Dr. Rubi- 
now is a member of the social insur- 
ance committee of the American Society 
for Labor Legislation, which helped 
draw up the sickness insurance bill and 
who made a most elaborate argument 
in favor of the bill, admitted that some 
of the provisions of the bills might be 
improved upon. 

The underlying principle of health 
insurance per se was almost univers- 
ally approved, but defeat of the pro- 
posed act as at present constructed is 
almost certain. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the question will be eventu- 
ally turned over to a legislative com- 
mission for report. 


Gompers Opposes Bill 

One of the most interesting things 
about the hearing was the reading of a 
letter from Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
objecting vigorously to the bill. The 
labor fight was led in person by James 
P. Holland, president of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, who was 
particularly severe in his criticism of 
the compulsion feature. 

“The principle of this bill may be 
good,” he said, “but the method should 
be based upon education and investiga- 
tion. This legislation as it now stands 
is fostered by charity agents employed 
by rich people who have to show some- 
thing to keep their jobs. We don't 
want the Russell Sage Foundation to 
make our laws, and we don’t want them 
brought over from Europe, either. We 
want American legislation, not Prus- 
sianized legislation or laws made in 
England. 

“The people most directly interested 
have never been consulted. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor has been 
studying social legislation of this kind 
for seven years, and we don’t want out- 
siders framing laws for us. 


Criticizes American Society for Labor 
Legislation 

“Where did this man (Dr. John B. 

Andrews) who calls himself secretary 

of the American Society for Labor Leg- 

islation get his title? We didn’t give 
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it to him. Who belongs to the Society? 
It does not represent organized labor, 
that’s certain, and it has never asked 
organized labor for its opinion.” 

Mr. Holland declared that it would 
not be possible to compel laboring men 
to pay for insurance against their will. 

“I'd like to see them take five cents 
out of my envelope,” he exclaimed. 
“The laws of the State and our Federa- 
tion both say a man must receive all 
his wages. If the cashier could take 
out something for this and something 
for that there’s no telling where it 
would stop.” 

Later in the meeting a health fund 
was cited to which the men contribute 
two-thirds and the employer one-third. 
It was stated that the operation of this 
plan was extremely successful. 

“Suppose the men leave on strike?” 
asked Mr. Holland. “Do they get their 
money back?” “Of course not. The 
men don’t expect it, and, furthermore, 
the benefits paid don’t leave any sur- 
plus to speak of.” 

The labor representatives were in- 
censed at this. “If you think we will 
give capital an advantage like that,” 
shouted Holland, “you are mistaken! 
Suppose your employes demand shorter 
hours or more wages. Let them strike, 


you say, or let them protest and be 
fired—they lose all the benefit of their 
money.” 


It later developed that the factory 

in question was an open shop. 
Physicians Opposed to Mills Bill 

Several physicians added their pro- 
tests. “The American Medical Asso- 
ciation,” said Dr. James F. Rooney, 
“has been ignored. The whole proceed- 
ing shows lack of consideration for the 
medical profession. We knew abso- 
lutely nothing about this bill until we 
saw it on the calendar of the Senate. 
The provision under which all cases in 
point are tended by a few physicians 
appointed for the purpose is unfair to 
the profession and deliberately intro- 
duces politics into medicine. Physicians 
with pull will get fat jobs at the ex- 
pense of the majority. A_ table of 
charges indicates that one doctor is as 
good as another, which is also unjust 
to us. The only fair charge must be 
based on merit.” 

A representative of the Rogers Brown 
Tron Co. opposed the bill on the ground 
that it was unfair to ask employers to 
pay cash benefits when there was no 
relation between disease and employ- 
ment. Compulsory charity of this kind, 
he said, would lead to bankruptcy, and 
large manufacturers would leave the 
State where such regulations existed. 

Peter J. Brady, secretary of the Al- 
lied Printing Trades Council, said that 
his organization believed in attendant 
physicians and dentists, even in public 
schools, but in an advisory capacity 
only. The council took the position 
that no one could dictate who should 
treat sick members, and served notice 
that no printer would contribute a pen- 
ny toward compulsory health insurance. 
Position of National Fraternal Congress 

The National Fraternal Congress of 
America, which has a New York mem- 
bership of 125,000, was represented by 
Lee W. Squier, of Philadelphia. 

“We find that the bill discriminates 
against a continuance of the operations 
of fraternal societies. Our members 
will refuse to pay compulsory assess- 
ments unless put in the same category 
as trade associations and establishment 
societies. We are in favor of the gen- 
eral principles of the bill, but opposed 
to its present form. We ‘want a com- 
mission appointed by the Legislature 
to study the whole problem and- a law 
drafted in accordance with the facts.” 

This is similar to the demand of the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
insists that the bill be referred to a 
legislative committee including repre- 
sentatives of both labor and employers 
as with workmen’s compensation. 


Three Substitute Suggestions 


As opposed to these general zecom- 
mendations, three substitute methods of 


health insurance were offered by Dr. 
Christian F. J. Laase, president of the 
Federation of Medical Economists 
League of New York. In view of the 
fact that compromise seems inevitable, 
these proposals are of interest as show- 
ing in which direction future legisla- 
tion may go. 


“1, Health insurance from and by a 
State fund for all wage earners receiv- 
ing a certain sum per annum, the bene- 
fits to be medical attendance and treat- 
ment, medicine, apparatus, spectacles, 
nursing, etc., leaving out the question 
of monetary sick benefits. 


“2, Health insurance from and by a 
State fund as in the first suggestion 
cited above, but to include the families 
of wage earners; also the benefits to be 
the same. 


“3. Health insurance from and by the 
State fund for all persons earning less 
than a specified amount, the benefits 
to be the same. 


“In any case the fund should be raised 
by an equitable assessment upon em- 
ploye, employer and State, and under 
the third suggestion the State’s share 
should be large enough to care for 
those unable to pay their own share of 
the cost. The fund should be collected 
in such manner as the Commission 
should decide. The reason for the 
third plan is that inasmuch as the State 
must care for incompetents and paup- 
ers anyway it will be better to do it in 
a systematic organized manner than by 
the hap-hazard manner now in use. If 
it should be decided to pay monetary 
sick benefits, then only those paying 
assessments should be included under 
its benefits. 


“Under the workmen’s compensation 
law the State fund is insuring employ- 
ers for less than is charged by the cas- 
ualty companies, he said, and, as the 
stock companies can do business very 
much cheaper than a lot of small so- 
cieties who of necessity must compete 
with each other, the conclusion is im- 
perative that insurance for and by a 
State fund will be a great deal better 
for all concerned; employer, employe, 
State, and doctor who is to do this work. 


“If the influence of the ‘Lodges’ is 
too strong to be disregarded, then they 
can be taken care of by letting them 
look after the monetary sick benefits. 
As this business will then be legalized 
and incorporated by law their opera- 
tions will be or at least ought to be very 
largely increased.” 

Gompers’ Position 

The following extracts are taken 
from a letter from Samuel Gompers, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, which was read at the hear- 
ing: 

“That the State should provide sick- 
ness insurance for workers is funda- 
mentally based upon the theory that 
these workers are not able to look after 
their own interests and the State must 


interpose its authority and wisdom and 
assume the relation of parent or guar- 
dian. There is something in the very 
suggestion of this relationship and this 
policy that is repugnant to a free born 
citizen. It seems to be at variance with 
our concepts of voluntary institutions 
and of freedom for individuals. 


Will Weaken Workmen’s Spirit 


“There must necessarily be a weak- 
ening of independence of spirit and vir- 
ility when compulsory insuvance is pro- 
vided for so large a number of citizens 
of the State. Dangers to wage-earners 
might readily arise under the machin- 
ery for the administration of this social 
insurance that would establish compul- 
sory physical examinations, The pur- 
pose of such examinations has been 
perverted in many places and made to 
result to the detriment of workers. The 
discretionary power lodged in the ad- 
ministrative board could readily be 
used in efforts to coerce organizations 
of wage-earners, for the administzative 
body has the power to approve socie- 
ties and also withdraw approval at any 
time. 

“The enactment of this proposed bill 
would be another step in the tendency 
to regulate everything by law and com- 
missions. Several of our statesmen 
have been calling attention to the dan- 
gers lurking in this government by 
commission. It would inevitably build 
up a bureaucratic system which would 
be under the control and perhaps dom- 
ination of agents not directly responsi- 
ble to the people. This becomes espe 
cially serious when it has to do with 
such intimate matters as health. When 
once a political agent is authorized to 
take care of the health of citizens, 
there is no limit to the scope of his 
activities or to his right to interfere 
in all of the relations of life. Even 
homes would not be sacred from his 
intrusions, 


“It is inevitable that if employers 
are to have financial interests at stake 
in the sickness or disease or death that 
may come upon their employes, their 
interests will be soon manifested in 
preventive as well as curative meas- 
ures. Sickness prevention, as you 
know, is associated very intimately 
with the personal life of the individual. 
Is it wise to open up opportunities for 
government agents to interfere law- 
fully with the privacy of the lives of 
wage-earners? Would such authority 
be tolerated by employers, by profes- 
sional men or those directing our finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial institu- 
tions? Is it not a better way to under- 
take the problem of assuring to work- 
ers health by providing them with the 
information and the education that will 
enable them to take intelligent care os 
themselves and assuring to them such 
conditions of work and standards of 
wages as will enable them to give their 
information reality in directing and 
managing their own lives? Should the 
individual worker not be able to accom- 
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plish all desirable results, is it not bet- 
ter for him to augment his own efforts 
by voluntary associated effort, CO-oper. 
ating with his friends and _feljoy. 
workers?” 





CONVINCING HUSBAND AND wir 





Indiana Agent Tells How He Ugg 
Three Sets of Arguments to 
Make Sale 





R. C. Stuber, of Geneva, Ind., repre. 
sentative of the Massachusetts Mutyaj 
Life, tells how he had to sell a Policy 
three times before the sale stuck, and 
as most of the objections are the Same 
as are frequently met by all Salesmen, 
the story is worth repeating: 

“I recall an instance where I tried t 
Piace a policy on the life of a husbang 
who was unable to carry a policy of 
any size but who needed the protectiog 
very much, yet | tailed in my first a. 
tempt, having had but little experience, 
1 called on him again some montis 
later and secured his application. The 
first time 1 saw him his wife wag pres. 
ett and had nothing to say against jp. 
surance, but at the time 1 secured his 
application his wife was absent, All 
went well until the time came for mg 
to deliver that policy, when | was ip. 
formed that he wanted the insurance 
-ut his wile objected, so he guessed he 
would not take the policy. | asked per. 
mission to speak to his wife, which was 
granted, and | began that task, so com 
mon to all agents, of convincing that 
wife that she was standing in the way of 
her only protection in case of his death, 
lt took some time to convince her—the 
Picture was at once drawn for her of 
the perhaps near future when that hus- 
bend would be taken from the home, 
w.th nothing left but a cold world to 
c. nfront. After convincing her | 
tirned to him and thought | had my 
ttsk completed, but to my surprise | 
found he was as much out of line as 
sue had been. He declared he was tak- 
ing that insurance for her, and if she 
d.d not want it he would not carry any 
insurance and have her blame him all 
the while for carrying it, Another pic 
ture to be painted: for that husband, w 
persuade him to do his duty towards 
tnat home—that one honest hour that 
comes in most every life as death 
draws near—those loved ones deprived 
of the protection that could have beet, 
at one time, so easily provided, and, 
worst of all, a regret that does not end 
at his death, but that comes to that 
wife and children who were forced 
do without this protection, each time 
they think of him—on the other hand, 
if this provision be made, there is the 
satisfaction and comfort at that hour 
that he has done all within his power 
to leave them in the best circumstances 
possible. 

“Three times that policy was sdld, 
and to-day he is grateful towards mé 
aid a true friend, ready to aid me 
any way possible, if he can.” 








AVOIDING PROSPECTS 

During the course of a talk 
before the Southeastern Con 
gress President Woods, of the 
National Association, asked the 
agents present the following 
question: 

“How many men in this room 
call on their policyholders a 
least once a year ” 

Only a dozen out of more 
than one hundred men testified 
that they did so. | 

And, yet, every successfu 
general agent has in his office 
undisputed proof that the ~ 
prospects in the world are ol 


policyholders. 
— 


The Washington Life is being 
ganized in Indinanapolis with , 
capital. 
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J. B. Lunger Talks 
To St. Louis Life Men 


HUMAN SIDE OF INS. BUSINESS 
More Than Seven Hundred Life Men 
Attend Dinner—Prominent 
Laymen Speak 


gt. Louis, March 138.—What was prob- 
ably one of the most notable life insur- 
ance gatherings ever held in the United 
states was the meeting of the St. Louis 
Life Underwriters Association at a 
complimentary dinner to Vice-President 
john B. Lunger, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society on March 10 at the 
Mercantile Club. Over seven hundred 
life insurance men and guests were In 
attendance. Other speakers on the 
program were Geo. W. Simmons of the 


simmons Hardware Company of St. 
Louis; Walker Hill, president of the 


Mechanics-American Bank of St. Louis; 
Clarence H. Howard, president of the 
Business Men’s League and President 
of the Commonwealth Steel Company 
and Elliott Major, Governor of the State 
of Missouri. Each one of the talks 
were ringing endorsements of life in- 
surance. 

The meeting was used as an occa- 
sion to bring before the one hundred 
prominent business men of St. Louis, 
who were invited guests, the National 
Convention of Life Underwriters to be 
held in that city on September 19, 20 
and 21, 1916. 


Mr. Lunger’s Address 

Vice-President Lunger of the Equt- 
table spoke on the “Human Side of Life 
Insurance.” The address was delivered 
in masterly fashion and was a _ pro- 
nounced hit of the evening. 

Mr. Lunger said in part: 

“Endowment policies appealing to 
self-interest were subsequently intro- 
duced, and later came many forms of 
deferred dividend policies with their 
promise of handsome returns at the end 
of fifteen or twenty years. What was 
the result? Protection, thrift, credit 
and self-respect were relegated to the 
background and profits and ultimate 
cash returns became the leading argu- 
ments of the agents. Unselfish sacri- 
fice for loved ones had been subordi- 
nated to the desire for investment and 
profit. Whether the companies were 
responsible for the change in the trend 
of the business, or whether that some- 
thing called “popular demand” was the 
inspiring force, may be a matter of 
opinion, but the fact remains that until 
recently, the education of agents, both 
by the companies and their managers, 
has been chiefly in the commercial as- 
pect and many men who might have 
willingly insured, if the appeal had 
been made to the heart as well as to the 
mind, have been irritated and antagon- 
ized by arguments designed to prove 
that cash can be taken in the form of 
Premiums and returned after a period 


of years multiplied several times over. 
I would not depreciate the merit of 
these excellent arguments which should 
at times be tactfully made and applied 
to certain forms of policies, but they 
are not adopted to meet the needs of 
the great majority. 


Educating Agents on New Lines 


“In the last ten years since the dis- 
appearance of deferred dividend poli- 
cies, the business has taken a whole- 
some and salutary tendency in the di- 
rection of its first principles. The edu- 
cation of agents reflecting this ten- 


dency is now _ proceeding on new 
lines, or more properly’ speaking, 
on the original lines, and _ both 


old and new agents are advocating, in 
increasing measure, the value of life 
insurance as the bulwark of the family, 
the supporter of credit, the panacea for 
worry and care and the safeguard 
against many of life’s vicissitudes. This 
fundamental doctrine extended and in- 
tensified, cannot but produce the type 
of agent that may rightly claim expert- 
ness in the knowledge of life insurance, 
for among the many qualities which he 
will possess, one will stand out conspic- 
uously—I refer to the faculty of imagina- 
tion. Not the kind of imagination that 
deals in glittering rewards, but the 
kind that fortifies the agent with keen 
perception to enter into the circum- 
stances of the man he is endeavoring 
to insure and which qualifies him to 
picture to the prospect how his life will 
be made nobler, happier and more use- 
ful by means of life insurance. The 
primal mission of life insurance in 
meeting human needs will again be 
urged and the agent possessing tact 
and discretion in addition to this form 
of imagination, should be both respect- 
ed and welcomed.” 

We are hearing a great deal just now about 
the most imaginative man who ever lived, 
William Shakespeare, This is because he closed 
his wonderful career on April 23rd, 1616, just 
three hundred years ago. 

Ben Johnson, the great dramatist, said that 
he was “not of a day but of all time.” And 
he was right, for Shakespeare is more famous 
to-day, 300 years after his death, than he has 
ever been. ; : 

What is the explanation of this? It is be- 
cause he was the greatest writer of plays that 
ever lived; and his success was due to his 
imagination. His imagination enabled him to 
put himself in the place of a king. It enabled 
him to find out how a king would feel and act 
and speak. It enabled him to put himself in 
the place of an ignorant peasant, to think as he 
would think, act as he would act, and speak 


as he wou'd speak. He never went to the 
wars, but he knew how a soldier feels and 
acts. His imagination enabled him to depict 


a queen or a princess with the same ease 
with which he could depict the landlady of a 
tavern or a farmer’s daughter. 

Now, it is not our job to write plays, but 
those of us who have imagination enjoy many 
advantages. It enables the insurance sales- 
man to put himself in the place of each pros- 
pect. It enables him to understand the work- 
ings of the prospect’s mind. It enables him 
to sympathize with the prospect’s joys and 
sorrows. It enables him to appeal to his pros- 
pect’s hopes and fears. In short, it enables the 
salesman to utilize every variety of “human 
interest” story that will apneal directly to the 
heart of the ma. who needs insurance, but is 
reluctant to pay for it and would like to 
procrastinate. 

It does not take imagination to call off the 
figures in a financial statement, or report a 


(Continued on page 9.) 


Insist Upon Fixed 
Number of Calls 


WHAT MONSER AND BEERS RE- 
QUIRE FROM AGENTS 





Annual Meeting of L. A. Cerf General 
Agency of Mutual Benefit in 
New York 


The annual meeting of the L. A. 
Cerf Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
which did last year more than $12,500,- 
000 in applications, held at the Hotel 
Martinique in this city on Saturday, 
ran true to form. That is, it was an 
instructive gathering, alive with ideas, 
which sent the insurance men present 
beck to their homes filled with the de- 
sire to return to the field on Monday 
prepared to work along more effective 
and intelligent lines than ever before. 
From Buffalo came General Agent C. 
G. Monser, who told of the new system 
put into operation in his territory since 
last October; from Rochester came W. 
HH. Beers, Jr., one of the most success. 
ful producers in America; from Balti- 
more came C, T. Thurman, who deliv- 
ered at the banquet an address inspira- 
tional and lofty in thought; from the 
home office came the superintendent of 
agencies, A. A. Drew; assistant super- 
intendent of agency, William Winton; 
P. C. H. Papps, actuary; Doctors G. A. 
Van Wagenen and W. R. Ward, of the 
medical department, and others. 


500,000 in One Week 

Additional zest was given the meet- 
ing by the fact that the agents had 
made a special drive for business dur- 
ig the week, with the result that $500,- 
000 in submitted business was secured 
without affecting the previous fort- 
night’s volume. 


Mr. Beers’ Chain of Success 

W. H. Beers, Jr., district manager at 
Rcchester, has written a new book on 
silesmanshi,, and he read some inter- 
esting extracts from this book, illus- 
trating them in an illuminating fashion. 
Mr. Beers has constructed a chain of 
ten links which he thinks should bind 
every life insurance agent who hopes 
to attain the greatest possibilities of 
success. They follow: 

Method of securing prospects. Fifty 
per cent. of effort among proprietors. 
Average forty-five minutes per inter- 
view. Close 63 per cent. on first inter- 
view. Never call more than _ twice. 
Close 83 per cent. without appointment. 
Average twenty-four interviews per 
day. Work two evenings per week. 
Secure one application from 6.6 inter- 
views. Use a “habit” gales talk. Have 
a definite plan of work. 

Mr. Beers’ estimate that fifty per 
cent. of the men seen by agents should 
te proprietors was regarded as an un- 
usually high standard, and might seem 
icipossible to many agents, but Mr. 
Beers has personally proven that it can 
be done. It was pointed out by one of 
the speakers that this percentage is 
entirely too high for new men or men 


who are not familiar 
ling of big cases. However, it was the 
uDiversal opinion that the fifty per 
cent. effort among proprietors should 
be a goal, and that the younger or more 
inexperienced agents should start the 
soliciting of clerks, superintendents, 
nianagers, etc., in and out of establish- 
ments until eventually they could con- 
fire half their soliciting to the men 
higher up. 


with the hand- 


Aim at a Goal 

Mr. Beers himself pointed out the ne- 
cessity of a goal, something to reach 
for. “If you do not start with a defi- 
nite plan how can you accomplish any- 
thing?” he asked. This led to the 
statement that it is essential to map 
out a day’s work before setting out on 
quest of applications. Almost as im- 
portant as a working plan is the neces- 
sity for analysis of results so that an 
agent can tell what his waste effort is; 
thus avoiding it in future. Waste in- 
cludes not only the failure to capital- 
ize an interview, but the business de- 
clined at the home office. It’s not what 
is submitted that counts, but what is 
paid for. In keeping with other speak- 
ers who followed him Mr. Beers was of 
the opinion that a certain number of 
intelligent interviews meant a sure 
number of cases closed; that if you 
see people you will write people. As 
before stated he thinks that 6.6 inter- 
V-€WS reap one application. 

Salesmanship means creation of a 
desire. If the desire is created noth- 
ing will stop the business from being 
written. 

A Buffalo General Agent’s Methods 

C. G. Monser, the live Buffalo gen- 
eral agent, said that for sometime he 
had been a student of Taylor, Emerson, 
Sheldon and other efficiency men, with 
the conclusion that anybody who did 
not recognize the truth of principles 
they taught would fall behind in the 
race, Anyway, his general agency 
since last October has incorporated effi- 
ciency ideas and not only is every 
agent required to follow a_ gchedule 
and make daily reports, but his sched- 
ule is directed by the office. Hit-or- 
miss methods have gone by the board 
in Buffalo; there must be a certain 
number of interviews with the result of 
these interviews tabulated. 

In dealing with agents Mr. Monser 
first ascertains how much money they 
need to live upon. If it’s $100 a month 
there is a minimum of interviews and 
work which should make it possible to 
eurn this sum. If $250 a month there 


are also cold facts to remember and 
observe. He gave examples of the 
work necessary to earn the various 


amounts, the tables being as follows: 
TABLE NO, 1 


Minimum 
Time GEPGGEGS sicicssescewe $100.00 
RIGTONS: DN ocicsccurenees 2,451.00 
Average commission ....... 11.65 
Average commission per ap- 
DEE sssneraresuoss ous 28.55 
rr rare 115,195.00 


OR BEE er ee oe 
Percentage paid for......... 


2,195.00 
714% 
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The Prudential 


made its greatest record during 1915—in the first year of Mutualization— 
Over 581 Million Dollars Paid-for Life Insurance Issued and Revived. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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Average commission for each 
written application $20.40 
Average number applications 
required 5 
Average amount 
required 
Average 
required 


(submitted) 
eer TTC re ee $12,255.00 
number interviews 

29 


5.8 iuterviews. 


One (1) application per 
Maximum 
Monthly income ........+-. $200.00 
Average number applications 
FOQUITCd ..icccccsceescoee 10 


Average number interviews 


required 58 


TABLE NO. 2 

Minimum 
Re eee $250.00 

2,494.00 


14.05 


Fixed expenses 
Average policy 
Average commission 
Average commission 
plication 
Written 
POO |. daca nnneekaew ren 
Percentage paid for. 
Average commission for eac h 
written application 
Average number applications 
required 
Average amount 
required 
Average number 
required 41 
One (1) application per 4.11 interviews. 
Maximum 
Monthly income 
Average number applications 
required 
Average 


per ap 

35.04 
297,250.00 
210,000.00 


(submitted) 
Pr ee a $32,422.00 


interviews 


$500.00 


20 


number interviews 


|. eer re ee 82 
Can See a Man Any Time 
In discussing the question of inter 


views, it was his opinion that you can 
see any man at any time of the day 
that you want. There is no such thing 
as a fixed or best time for an interview, 
except, of course, an agent must use 
common sense, and not talk to a man 
just before he is going into a board of 
directors’ meeting to fight for some big 
proposition; or just as he is closing up 
his desk to catch a train for home. He 
was sure, however, that any agent can 
see a certain number of men every day 
or evening. He did not agree with the 


Beers’ theory that half the men seen 
should be proprietors of business, but 
tuat the agent should make his way 
from the ground up, learning from ex- 
perience, until eventually he could 
tackle the big fellows. He quoted a 
business philosopher: When we are 


greén we grow; when we think we are 
ripe we are getting rotten. 
Classifying Interviews 


So far as Mr. Monser’s agents were 
concerned those who were green were 
told to see men of three classes as 


follows: From five to ten interviews 
a week among men who can buy from 
$1,000 to $5,000 of insurance.. 

Five interviews a week with men 
who can buy income policies. of $30, 
$40 or $50 a month. 


ures and facts before one, for the pur- 
chase of insurance when young. 
Charles Scherholz, of the policy de- 
partment, answered questions regard- 
ing income insurance, those of more 
particular interest being in cases of 
women who married again, and provi- 
sion for unborn children. 
Degenerative Diseases 
Dr. W. R. Ward read figures showing 
how the Mutual Benefit’s mortality 


from zymotic diseases (typhoid fever, 
yellow fever, scarlet fever, etc.), had 
decreased from 7 per cent. in 1865-1870 


t 2 1/10 per cent. in 1914. Tuberculo- 
sis mortality has dropped from 19 per 
in 1990- 


cent. in 1865-1870 to 7 per cent. 

1915. On the other hand the mortality 
from degenerative diseases is climbing 
in a manner that should set the people 


of this country thinking. Degenerative 
diseases are bright’s disease, organic 
heart diseases, apoplexy, ete. During 
the last five years the Mutual Benefit’s 
mortality from degenerative diseases 
has reached 42 7/10 per cent. The 
alarming feature pel it is a heavy 
mortality in the middle period of life. 
In the United States there are annu- 
ally more than 410,000 deaths from 
bright’s disease and heart disease. Of 
these 60,000 are under forty years of 
age. Dr. Ward summed the situation 
up as follows: We eat too much. We 
drink too much. We do not sweat 
enough. 

It is not true 
fect only the rich, who have motor cars 
and think a golf game once a month 
will meet all recreation requirements. 
The universal use of machinery, the 
fact that workmen go to factories in 
trolley cars instead of by walking un- 
dermines their resistance also. 

Dr. Ward discussed underweights 


that these diseases af- 


erd overweights, and in referring to 
alcohol said that the man “who takes 
only one drink a day, even beer,” is 
rolling up danger for himself in the 
future. 


_In discussing blood pressure he said 
he knew of only one large company 
which was iqnoring these tests. Asked 
by agents for some facts regarding 
blood pressure he said that at age 20 
the blood pressure should be 120, and 
increase one-half point with every ten 
years. The medical department al- 
lowed a variation of 15 points from 
nermal (up or down). 

One of the interesting features of the 
banquet, the toastmaster of which was 
C KE. Mabie, who has been a life man 
for forty years and who was once pres- 
ident of a Chicago life insurance com 
the veteran medi- 


pany, was a talk by 
eal director, Dr. G. A. Van Wagenen, 
who told why the Mutual Benefit de- 


clines certain risks, basing his observa- 
tions upon the Medico-Actuarial inves- 
tigation of 2,000,000 lives. He said that 
Japanese could be written, but Chinese 
could not be; that army officers had an 
Actuarial-Medico investigation record 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
BURTON H. WRiGHT, President 
JANUARY 1, 1916 


Incorporated 1844 


Ce TO Oe OE Re $48,720,825.44 
NI. 500s 6 hd we ns 9 es Sh eck a 45,490,990.83 
PINE. in, oi Bip aiehd wks eise Ge tie Saeed $3,229,834.61 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 
Liberal policy contract, embodying every up-to-date 

Low net cost. 
Occasionally we 


EDGAR C. FOWLER, Superintendent of Agencies 


feature. 


have an opening, 





= 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 








Pensions for Individuals 
Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 
Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 


ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 








TINTERNATIONAL] 
LIFE BUILDING 
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There Is Always Room At The Top 











Come with us and it won’t be s0 














From one to two interviews a week of 131—and during the first year was hard to get on. 
with men who can buy $25,000 insur- 254 per cent.; naval officers, 152 per ° ~ 
ance or more. cent.; cooks and chefs, 152 per cent.; Live ones win among IZZER 
In reciting some closing experiences electric line men, 142 per cent.; fire de- —— 
Mr. Monser told how he had written a partment officers, 122 per cent.; driv- ° 
man of 21 whose brothers, aged 30 and ers, 124 per cent.; ladder and pipe men, Write to J. L. BABLER, Gen’! Manager Agencies 
32, had been written a short time be- 148; proprietors of hotels, 178: brew- 
fore. He prepared two charts, one ers, 135; clerks of breweries, 130: fore- / | e 
showing in amounts difference in in- men and workmen in breweries, 152: t ti ] 
surance costs at various ages and the restaurant proprietors, 152: theatrical n erna lona 
other showing percentages. It was a proprietors, 136: actors, 145: saloon ST. LOUIS 
most effective argument, with the fig- men, 182; stone cutters, 254. —— 











Capital $250,000 








Extraordinary Opportunities for Ordinary Men in 


The Louisiana State Life Insurance Company 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

If yau are not satisfied where you are, and want to make a permanent connection with a real live company, write us. 

good general agency propositions, which will enable a good man to make 
WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies 

We Operate in ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 





W. T. CRAWFORD, President 
We have several 


good money. Give your references when writing. 
= 
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EJ. CLARK ON TAXATION 


TALKS TO BALTIMORE LIFE MEN 
States Should Not Tax Those Who 
Insure Voluntarily—Discusses 
Subject of Dependency 





“If you don’t insure we'll make you; 
ji you do we'll tax you.” 

This is the paradoxical attitude of 
the States which have under consider- 
ation social insurance legislation, ac- 
erding to Ernest J. Clark, State agent 
cf the John Hancock in Maryland and 
District of Columbia, in a talk before 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr, Clark, a former president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, presented a forcible case 
against current abuses in insurance 
taxation. 

Life insurance, he says, which asses- 
ses in terms of dollars the misfortunes 
of the few against the many, is penal- 
ized for voluntarily providing the ser- 
vice which every liability, old age and 
mothers’ pensions act encourages and 
often compels. 

Fraternal Societies Untaxed 

Mr. Clark points out that ignorance 
is not totally responsible for the unjust 
conditions prevailing, since assessment 
and fraternal societies are exempted. 
Compared with the legal reserve com- 
panies, however, they are less syste- 
matic, and do not attain that vigorous 
oiganization which has become associ- 
ated in the popular mind with the 
“evils of big business.’’ After all, per- 
haps, this may be a matter for the 
psychologist rather than the legal ex- 
pert. 

“In 1871,” said Mr. Clark, 
States did not tax premium income; 
now every State but one does. The 
taxes in 1890 aggregated $2,000,000; 
last year $13,000,000. The premium tax 
imposed by the several States in 1914 
would have furnished life insurance 
protection for $500 each to 1,159,200 
more families, now left without a dol- 
lar, and yet it is estimated that the 
United States is paying for dependency 
in various ways, organized channels, 
public and private, between $350,000,- 
(00 and $400,000,000 per annum, not in- 
cluding the $172,000,000 paid in Govern- 
ment pensions. 

“When we hear criticism of unsatis- 
factory refunds, or of the cost of life 
surance, why not blame legislation 
fo. a charge peculiar to this country 
alone. Officers have no choice but to 
pay this expense or suffer criminal pro- 
secution. The tax equals one-eighth of 
the total expense of life insurance 
companies.” 

After outlining the objections to bur- 
ening the policyholders at the very 
pont where the State should extend 
the greatest encouragement, Mr. Clark 


= a plea for the relief of this bur- 


“twenty 


Benefits of Life Insurance 

Life insurance is carried chiefly for 
on lene. Ninety per cent. of all poli- 
i are on the life plan, under which 
€ Insured can never expect wholly to 


surance on his life for the protection of 
his wife and children after his death, 
against the total destruction of his life 
vajue and likewise protects the State 
against the results of their destitution, 
kave to pay taxes that a man who 
doesn’t discharge this duty, escapes? 

“Why should State after State en- 
courage and even compel insurance of 
verious kinds by law, yet tax those who 
insure voluntarily? The entire trend 
of legislation as to liability, old age 
and mothers’ pensions is to compel or 
encourage what by excessive taxation 
is penalized. We'll make you insure if 
you don’t, and tax you if you do! 

“Why not label laws taxing life insur- 
ance policyholders something like 
this?” asks Mr. Clark. 

“An Act to restrict thrift and provi- 
dence by taxation?” 

“An Act to encourage dependency?” 

“An Act to tax almshouses, orphan- 
ages, and philanthropic institutions?” 

The thirty-seven life companies in- 
corporated under the States and doing 
business in Maryland paid to Maryland 
a premium tax of $160,312 in 1914. 


EFFECT OF AGREEMENT IN RES- 
TORATION:—(Knights of Maccabees 
of the World vs. Brown, Supreme Court 
of Michigan, 152 N. W. Rep., 1085.) The 
beneficial certificate was made payable 
to the wife of the insured and the pro- 
ceeds were claimed both by the di- 
vorced wife, who was wife at the time 
the certificate was taken out, and a 
later wife, who was wife of the insured 
at his death. A by-law of the order 
provided that in case of divorce of a 
beneficiary the payment should be 
made the same as if the designated 
beneficiary had died. Hence, if this by- 
law were to govern, the divorced wife 
would have no claim. 

When the certificate was taken out 
no agreement was made that it was to 
be subject to the by-laws of the order. 
The insured was afterward suspended 
from the order for non-payment of dues 
and at the time of reinstatement, be- 
sides furnishing a certificate of good 
health, agreed that the constitution and 
the by-laws then in force or thereafter 
acopted should be the basis of the con- 
tract. The question was, whether such 
agreement, signed by the insured alone, 
c:uld prevent the continuance of the in- 
terest of the then wife. The court held 
that such wife “having no vested inter- 
est in the certificate, indeed she could 
not herself have removed the default, 
could not be heard to say that the new 
arrangement, assuming that in this re- 
spect it was a new arrangement, did 
not bind her.” 





LONDON NOTES 

London, Feb. 28.—The Stuttgart In- 
surance Company paid out nearly £1,- 
0€0,000 last year to war widows, and 
the shareholders are urged to accept 
the smaller dividend declared in the 
spirit of patriotism, 

Samuel Hill has retired from busi- 
ress after over forty-one years’ service 





get back hi ; with the Prudential Assurance (Com- 
“Whe his money, if at all. pany, Limited—the last eighteen years 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 

Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 


Wri 
rite to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 








PURELY MUTUAL 


Northwestern during 1914. 


Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. 





Income Insurance 


Corporation Insurance 


H. F. 


Partnership Insurance 











THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GO. C, MARKHAM, President 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in The 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 
Write to 

NORRIS 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHARTERED 1857 


Co. 


Expense 10.53%. 





‘Large Dividends ”’ 
Low Cost 
Service Policy 

















ENDORSED BY RURAL BANKERS 


TWO VIEWS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Attitude Toward Borrowers With and 
Without Protection—Does Not 
Hurt Savings Accounts 





An interesting appraisal of the value 
of life insurance from the point of view 
of the rural banker is contained in two 
letters received by The Kastern Under 
writer from cashiers of banks located 
in small communities. 

Carthage Banker Has Advised Hun- 
dreds to Insure 

M. P. Berry, cashier of the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Carthage, Hl., writes as 
follows: 

“After a business experience of more 
than forty years, I find myself holding 
a very decided opinion on the subject 
ef life insurance. I firmly believe it is 
just as much a young man’s duty to 
provide for the future of his family as 
it is to provide for their present needs. 


This, in most cases, can only be done 
through the agency of life insurance 
companies. 

“T have advised and urged hundreds 


of young men to protect their families 


ty a life insurance policy. I have very 
often refused to loan money to young 
men until they guarded the bank 


against a possible loss in this way I 


am conscious of the fact that I have 
been the means of causing many a man 
tc insure his life. | have seen the 
good results following this advice so 
often, that I am still pursuing the same 
ccurse, and always will. I have had 
more than one widow. with her help- 


less babies around her, say to me, ‘By 
advising my husband to insure his life 
for our benefit, you proved a benefactor 
to me and my children.’ 

Duty of Husbands and Fathers 

“The more I see of life, the stronger 
I grow in my opinion, that it is every 
man’s duty to carry life insurance 
when he assumes the responsibilities 
of a husband and a father. 

“You are at liberty to use this letter 
in any way you see fit, and I will be 
amply repaid for my trouble, if it 


should be 
somebody’s 


the means of protecting 
widow and children.” 


Only Way Some People Will Save 


The following extracts are taken 
from a letter written to The Bastern 
Underwriter by E. D. Carter, cashier 


of the Peoples National Bank of Perry, 
lowa: 

“Anyone who has been in the bank- 
ing business for a number of years has 
had ample opportunity to see and real- 
ize what adequate life insurance means 
t. the average man regardless of his 
financial standing. 

“I recall a number of instances that 
have come under my personal observa- 
tion where a substantial life insurance 
policy has not only saved the estate 
and beneficiary from financial ruin but 
nas been a sort of reservoir for the 
accumulation of the savings of the pol- 
icyholder during his life. 

“I think it is a well established fact 
that there are a great many people 
who can and do pay for life insurance 
policies that do not apparently forego 
their personal expenditures enough to 
start a savings account in the bank.” 

THE BACK SLAPPERS 

“If I were a man,” said Mrs. Jennie 
Watkins, of the New York Life to the 
“Evening Mail,” “I could ‘mix’ with 
men in their clubs and what not. Don’t 
you realize how much business is trans- 
acted under back-slapping, cigar-hand- 
ling methods? You know what I mean.” 
We know what you mean, Mrs. Wat- 
kins, and we think you are not handi- 
capped at all. The back-slapper, as a 
real business man, is Old Stuff, along 
with the Rum-soaked Reporter. A 
good many business men waste a lot 
of time in back-slapping, but a good 
many business men, we fear, are not 
gcod business men.—‘‘N. Y. Tribune.” 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 

Joseph Wright has been elected vice- 
president of the Excelsior Life of Can- 
ada in succession to the late Mr. Glass. 
Mr. Wright is also president of the 
Dominion Radiator Co,, president of the 
Rennett & Wright Co,, and a director 
ot the Western Canada Flour Mills Co. 





Looking backward 
vious year. 


of business,- 


share in the country’s prosperity 
sentatives 





Looking Both Ways 


We delivered more insurance in’ 1915 than in any pre- 
A mbst prosperous year ‘for our, representatives. 
Looking forward: We believe that 1916 will be a profitable year in all'lines 
that it will be the optimist’s year, the bustle of whose activity 
will drown the pessimist’s wail,—and that life insurance will have its full 
i This is the spirit of all of our repre- 
Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


A great year! 
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MUCH PROGRESS IN 14 YEARS 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL’ S GROWTH 


Has $67,399,750 Insurance in Force 
Assets $11,397,963—Inwestment 
Averages Good 
It is rather difficult to conceive that 
a Company as well known as the Co- 
lumbian National Life is only thirteen 
and a half years old, but such is the 
fact, and at the end of this span of 
less than a decade and a half the Com- 
pany has insurance in force in its life 
department amounting to $67,399,750. 
During the year 1915 the assets in- 
creased nearly a million, totaling on 
December 31, 1915, $11,397,963. The 
Company's total income last year was 
$3,048,323, of which $2,148,152 came 
from premiums in the life department; 
$560,245 premiums in the accident de- 
partment, and $544,925 interest and 
other receipts. The surplus of the 
Company is $1,471,368. From the sur- 
plus earned during 1915 the sum of 
$20,000 was added to the funds re- 
served for dividends to be paid here- 
after to policyholders. The mortality 
eyperience during the year 1915 was 
satisfactory. 
The actual 
amount of 
Company is 


return on the mean 
held by the 
following 


net 
investments 
shown by the 


ficures: 

Sree 3.80 ae 4.10 

See sakaamd 4.3 i + ete 4.73 

1914 . 4.76 Peet vansas 4.81 
The Company’s average mortgage 


loan has been only 40 per cent. of the 
market value of the property held as 
security. The policy of the Company 
is to invest its assets in the localities 
collected. 


from which premiums are 
The average return on mortgage loans 
made during 1915 was 5.91 per cent 
The average return on bonds and 
mortgages taken together was 5.53 per 
cent. 

The annual report of President Ar 
thur EF. Childs contains a naragraph 


which enitomizes in a nutshell this sit- 
vation with reference to the Colum- 
hian National: “The results obtained 
in the various departments for the 
vear just closed have been very satis- 
factorv and the outlook for continued 
erowth and prosperity is all that could 
be desired.” ’ 


COMPETITION 

C. R. Posey, Mutual Life, Baltimore: 
There are two kinds of competition. 
Ore is the competition with yourself, 
that begins before you approach a man 
that enables you to recognize your 
shortcomings and in order to be suc- 
cessful you must overcome this com- 
petition. The other is the competition 
with another agent. That should cease 
just as soon as a man has gone far 
enough to have aroused a man’s Iinter- 
est: to have created the desire. The 
creation by one agent of the desire in a 
prospect’s mind to take out insurance 
makes that desire the property of tif 
agent who arouses ft. To come in and 
attempt to close a man after afiother 
agent has done all thé work of arous- 
ie the désire for insufancé is just like 
picking thé 6thér agefit’s pocket. 


The Golden Rule 
Ernest J. Clafk, JoHh Hancock, Bal: 
tim6re: Tf thé mifids Of dll déehnt dpefits 
id appliéatioh of thé pfificiple of the 
Golden Rule Shonld fall us just where 
eofmipeétition should CBA. 





$4,000,000 KUHNS’ MONTH 

George Kthns, vice-president of the 
Bankers Life of Iowh, who was hohf- 
ofed by the field force of that com- 
pany in February, total of business “e- 
ceived at the home office, prior to 
Marth 1, beifig over $3,569,000. Enough 
more businésSs was written on Febru- 
ary 29, which of coursé, could not 
reach the office priof to March 1, to 
make a total of over $4,000,000 of in- 
surance for the month. 





SITUATION NOT SO GLOOMY 


While some companies are 
not training salesmen along sci- 
entific lines, there is a decided 
improvement noted in many 
quarters, notably with the Met- 
ropolitan. In 1908 that Com- 
pany had 15,000 agents who 
averaged $12.82 each. To-day, 
the Company has 2,000 fewer 
agents, and their average earn- 
ings are double 











MORE FRATERNAL FIGURES 


Knights of Columbus, Ladies of Mod- 
ern Maccabees, Locomotive Engi- 
neers and Other Society Figures 


from the Fraternal 
condensation of the 
reports of several of the most import- 
aut fraternal societies. The amounts 
given in paranthesis are the results of 
1614: 

Brotherhood of 
Des Moines, la. 
ing 1915, 44,237 
958,000 ($49,255,000). 
at end of 1915, 
amount, $276,851,000 


following 
shows a 


The 
Monitor 


American Yeomen, 
Members written dur- 
(41,872); amount, $590,- 
Members in force 
208,169 (192,189); 
($257,500,500). 


Benefits paid during 1915, $1,501,786 
($1,391,831). 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, 


Hornell, N. Y¥Y.—Members written dur- 
ing 1915, 3,318 (4,052); amount, $3,264,- 


060 ($3,938,000). Members in force at 
end of 1915, 64,187 (64,079); amount, 
$82,748,000 ($83,236,500). Benefits paid 
during 1915, $1,655,630 ($1,667,022). 

Fraternal Reserve Association, Osh- 
kosh, Wis.—Members' written during 
1915, 2,056 (1,858); amount, $2,938,664 
($1,781,500). Members in force at end 
of 1915, 11,520 (11,150); amount, $12, 
674,050 ($12,338,750). Benefits paid dur- 
ing 1915, $66,716 ($42,506). 

Heralds of Liberty, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members written during 1915, 8,491 
(6,956); amount, $4,245,500 ($3,478,000). 


Members in force at end of 1915, 22,665 
(18,376); amount, $16,574,400 ($14,939,- 
100). Benefits paid during 1915, $103,- 
700 ($102,300). 
The Homesteaders, Des Moines, Ia. 
Members written during 1915, 8,290 
(5.854); amount, $10,663,000 ($7,992,- 


Members in force at end of 1915, 
amount, $33,800,000 
Benefits paid during 
($149,011). 
Columbus, New Haven, 
Conn.—Members written during 1915, 
11.826 (11,997); amount, $11,664,000 
($12,776,000). Members in force at end 
of 1915, 111,815 (107,479); amount, 
$118,242,443 ($113,427,650). Benefits 
paid during 1915, $802,902 ($758,200). 


OOO). 
24,546 (21,519); 
($30,088,000). 
1915, $196,204 

Knights of 


Knights of Pythias, Insurance De- 
partment, Indianapolis, Ind.—Members 
written during 1915, 3,767 (9,541); 
amount, $4,525,500 ($12,234,812). Mem- 
bers in force at end of 1915, 70,860 
(71,816); amount, $96,430,991 ($98,686,- 
234). Benetfis paid during 1915, $1,- 


602,142 ($1,501,540). 

Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion, Erie, Pa.-Members written dur- 
ing 1915, 11,402 (9,945); amount, $8,- 
674,000 ($7,744,500). Members in forte 


at efid 6f, 1915, 150,900, (143,039) ; 
afmotnt, $125,765,000  ($120,065,000). 
Behefits Paid dtifii® 1915, $1,283,678 
($1,206,163). 

Ladies of the Modern Maccabees. 
Pert Huron. Mich.—Members written 


during 1915, 3,940 (6,776); amount, $2, 
358,750 ($4,285,750). Members in force 


,at end of 1915, 41,745 (41,664); amount, 


$51,010,250 ($31,221,500). Benefits paid 


dvring 1915, $379,391 ($356,838). 
Locomotive Engineers’ Mutual Life 
and ae Insurance Association, 


Cleveland, ( 
1915, 5,489 


Members written during 
~ 230); amount, $4,116,750 
($6,922,500). Membe rs in force at end 
of 1915, 194,121 (192,651); amount, 
$144,488,250  ($145,590,750). Benefits 
peid during 1915, $2,144,402 ($2,555,278). 


NORTHWESTERN CONGRESS 





To Be Held in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul on May 25, 26, 27 by Life 
Underwriters’ Associations 





Preliminary arrangements have been 
completed for a Congress of life insur- 
ance men to be held in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul May 25, 26 and 27, under 
the auspices of the Life Underwriters’ 
Associations of the Twin Cities. The 
Congress will include the States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, and promises 
to be the largest gathering of life un- 
derwviters ever assembled in the North- 
west. 

The first two days will be devoted 
to talks and discussions pertaining to 
the advancement of the life insurance 
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profession, in which the most able 
speakers obtainable within the States 
represented in the Congress will par- COM PANY 
ticipate. The last day will be entirely 
given over to sight seeing and socializ- 
ing in the two cities. 
Will Bring Men Closer Together 
One of the principal objects of this 
Northwest Congress of Life Underwrit- 
ers is to bring the men engaged in life 
insurance work into closer touch, and 
a better understanding of the ethics of 
the business, with the hope of a broad- 
er scope and higher achievements in 
the service of their profession. WANTS GOOD MEN 
For several years the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has been AND 
doing a splendid work in elevating the 7 
standard of the field man, with the re- WILL PAY THEM WELL phia 
sult that the business has attracted the | 
the best brains and energy obtainable, — er 
thus establishing it as an honorable and . one 
dignified profession. This Congress is Live OPPORTUNITIES are OPEN ag 
in line with the highest thought and : 
ideals of the National body, and will for AGENTS who CAN DELIVER aah 
make a special effort to secure a large Men capabl iti a 
sd . , pable not only of writing Phil 
delegation to attend the National Con- applications but of collecting the Bingh 
vention which meets in St. Louis the premiums, are always welcome to d 
latter part of next September. our forces and can be advanta- “as “ 
The committees appointed by the geously placed. — 
two Associations are as follows: f . ples 
Minneapolis: W. M. Horner, presi- | Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. ge 
dent; W. C. Addy, secretary; B. E. * 
Ellis, chairman; F. C. Butts, G. J. Carl- ano ee ae 
son. St. Paul: M. J. Dillon, president; pees ALBERT E AWDE pe . 
B. H. Deters, secretary; G. W. Harvi- Superintendent of Agencies ann 
son, chairman; J. A. Hartigan, F. E. 7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Tl. 
Hitchcox. = 
Extracts from Report of Examination of 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO.) } 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 
“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” | 
“cc . - ms ° ~ ° sw | The 
I beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition. | ot Chi 
““The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is. growing rapidly and | the re 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.’ pleside 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS ce 
cone blood 
disease 
eases, 
° Class w 
Representing scbject 
This 
e ard exy 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company |: 
before | 
of New York Ty, 
| 
‘ | On Fe 
You will make money. | ok 
Wolfson 
The great strength, big dividends and incom- | ot the 
rom F 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America” |B Coldstey 
egg, 
mean certain success for you. coentant 
SUrance 
— ee Convince 
of life 
For Terms to Producing Agents, Address him to ¢ 
4 part ti 
° * Mr, 
GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President Mi. Go 
34 NASSAU STRERT, NEW YORK, N.Y. | ante 
é 
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| NEW GERMANIA MANAGERS 
IN CHICAGO AND DAVENPORT 


George Hoffman Began Career As A Railroad Man; George W. Cannon’s 
First Insurance Experience Was As Industrial Agent 
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the Chicago agency of the Phoenix Mu- 
tnal Life. 

George W. Cannon, the new manager 
at Davenport, believes that a game can 
be won in the first inning as well as 
the ninth, and he has been putting this 
pliillosophy in practice since he entered 
the Iowa field in October of last year. 
Mr. Cannon graduated into life insur- 
ance from the tea and coffee business, 
to which he served a four years’ ap- 
pienticeship as hotel clerk. His first 
position was with the Prudential, and 
after fourteen weeks with them as a 
selicitor he was appointed assistant to 
the superintendent. He held this posi- 


Two new managers appointed by the 
Germania Life are George Hoffman in 
Chicago and George W. Cannon in 
Davenport, Ia. 

Mr. Hoffman was born at St. Clair, 
Pa. in 1875, educated in the Philadel- 





GEORGE HOFFMAN 


phia public and high schools, and at 
the College Preparatory Schools and 
Pierce’s Business College. His first 
position was in the vice-president’s de- 
partment of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad, where he remained from 
1896 to 1903, when he entered the life 
insurance business as general agent at 
Philadelphia of the Security Mutual, of 
Binghamton. Five years later he was 
made manager at Chicago. In 1910 he 
became Illinois manager of the North- 





GEORGE W. CANNON 


tion for three years, after which he 
became an agent of the Equitable of 
Iowa. He was connected with that 


western National Life at Chicago, and company for about 6% years. In No- 
executive representative at Minneapo- vember, 1912, he became an agency 
lis. Since June, 1910, until the first of manager with the Equitable of New 


York, which position he held until ac- 
cepting his present post with the Ger- 
niania. 


the present year, Mr. Hoffman has car- 
ried on a general life insurance bro- 
kerage business, having an office with 


started writing at the rate of $200,000 
a year. 

Mr. Wolfson cites the success of Mr. 
Goldstein as an instance of how a little 
education, a little courage, and a 
sprinkling of proper ability will work 

The Life Insurance Field Men’s Club ts create a successful life insurance 
of Chicago was so much impressed by producer from a mediocre part time 
the recent talk of Dr. E. H. Baker, agent. 
piesident of the American Institute of 
Science, in which he demonstrated the 
hecessity for knowledge of facts about 


TO STUDY MEDICINE 





Latest Development of Chicago Life 
Insurance Field Club’s Growing 
Activities 








G. Russell Leonard, assistant to the 
pesident of the National Association 
blood pressure, heart disease, kidney of Life Underwriters, will address the 
disease and other degenerating dis- Connecticut Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
eases, that the club has organized a ciation on March 29. 

Class which will take lessons on these 
subjects. 

This club is meeting once a month 
ard expects to have every solicitor of 
sod standing in Chicago as a member 
before long. 





Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


CONVERTING PART TIMER 


On February 15, David Goldstein be- 
ae identified with the S. Samuel 
Wolfson agency of the Equitable Life 
= the Bible House, New York City. 
Golds February 15 to March 15, Mr. 
creustein paid for $20,000 in new busi- 
am He had been a successful ac- 
eee Prior to entering the life in- 
ase business. Mr. Wolfson became 
ot app of his ability as a salesman 
“ re ‘nsurance and prevailed upon 
ping try his success in that field as 
M time agent, at first. 
Mr Gaston set about to educate 
busines stein to the possibilities of the 
close S with the result that, at the 

of a brief period of instruction, he 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








FIFTY ACCEPTANCES 





New Mortality Investigation Receiving 
Hearty Co-operation of Insurance 
Companies 





Arthur Hunter, chairman of the Mor- 


tality Committee of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America, announces that fifty 
companies in the United States enti- 


tled to participate in the proposed mor- 
tality investigation, accepted, 
fourteen have six have 
rot replied. 


have 


declined and 


The fifty companies represent 96 per 
cent. of the total insurance in force of 
all the United States companies enti- 
tled to participate. 

Of thirteen Canadian companies en- 
titled to participate, eight have accept- 
ed, three have declined, and three have 
not yet replied. The companies ac- 
cepting represent 82 per cent. of the 
total insurance in force of all the Cana- 
dian companies entitled to participate. 
The three companies which have not 
seen their way to contribute their data 
have given as their reason the diffi- 
culty in obtaining suitable clerical 
force on account of the depletion of 
their staff through war. 


GET GOVERNMENT REFUND 


The Connecticut Mutual 
ance Company and the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company have 
received checks from the United States 
treasury department for the amounts 


Life Insur- 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Jan. - 
FORO aaa ae ae $74,274,980.68 
Liabilities 69,154,791.00 


PON wes Kews $5,120,189.68 
The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 


years of honorable, capable and equitable 
“front rank” man 


identified with such an 


dealing. If you are a 
you want to be 


institution 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








due them as refunds from taxes paid 
wider protest in 1909 and 1910, judg- 





ments for which were obtained in the 
United States district court and later 
in the United States circuit court. In 
terest is-included only to July 1, 1915, 
the date of the final judgment, although 
the judgment in form called for inter- 
est until paid. 





WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As arule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. ‘That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 








The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
the Life 


Insurance Company, of which 


ment of Home 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 


sents a record of substantial 


benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
$3,447,381 in- 


cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


policy-holders 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Perfect Protection Policy 





OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something abeolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 


pects. Gives you a chance to carn 
more money than you are new 
making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives ful! 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








1865 --- Fifty-One Years Old —- 1916 


Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHELADELSSRA 











Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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| Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Geneyral Efficiency 














One of the most original agency con- 
te: ts was that recently held by the Cen- 
tral Ohio Agency Association of Colum- 
bus, representing the Massachusetts 
Mutual, when a large chart was set up 
ip the form of a 200 mile race track, 








SCORING 


and each of the contestants was repre- 
sented by an auto. Each $1,000 of in- 
surance entitled the writer to a mile 
on the track. Day-by day, as new ap- 
plications were reported, the cars were 
moved forward. The race proved a 
stimulating innovation and might be 
. adopted with profit by other agencies. 

The illustration gives a clear idea of 
how it was done, The automobiles were 
small paper ones and were stuck on 
with small glass thumb tacks and 
moved along daily as each agent sent 
in his completed application. Each car 
stayed in the Repair Pit until it made 
a start. 

It was a big success from the start. 
Weekly, snappy, pithy reports were sent 


out to the out-oftown agents, and 
It is five months since 

Accelerative the New York Life an- 
Endowment nounced its new Accel- 
Policy erative Endowment pol- 
icy. At the present time 


about 20 per cent. of the applications 
received at the home office call for the 
new form. In a circular for the public 
the New York Life makes the following 
argument for the contract: The Accel- 
erative Endowment Plan provides en- 
dowment insurance at practically life 
premium rates. 

The policy provides for paying the 
face amount to the insured on a definite 
date. The annual dividend may be ap- 
plied to shorten the endowment period, 
in which event the policy will mature 
at an earlier anniversary than the date 
first stated. 

As each dividend is applied, the com- 
pany will mail to the insured a state- 
ment, showing the date upon which the 
face of the policy becomes payable. 

Endowment periods will not be re- 
duced by fractions of a year. Any divi- 
dend in excess of that required to short- 
en the period a full year will be applied 
temporarily to increase the amount of 
the endowment. On the next annivers- 
ary the cash value of the increased en- 





daily the city agents vied with each 
other in moving their cars forward. 
The winner. was Mrs. Marie H. Rob- 
erts, driving the Buick ear. The only 
woman driver, and she certainly raised 
Cain with the men. From the start 








AN AGENCY CONTEST 


she drove a steady race. No sky rock- 
ets, and she had few accidents. She 
made a grand total in the race of 53 
miles, which is $53,000 worth of insur- 
ance for the two months. 

The idea of the race was gotten up 
entirely by the agents themselves, with 
their own money and for their own 
amusement. 

The prize was a silver three-handled 
loving cup, subscribed for by the agents. 
Manager Lichtenberg created a surprise 
by having the cup filled with marsh- 
mallows (as a woman won it. It might 
have been filled with a liquid, had a 
man won it, such ag glue or something 
sticky like that), and in the center, at- 
tached by a dainty ribbon, was a five 
dollar gold piece. 


dowment, together with the next divi- 
dend due, will be applied to mature the 
policy at an earlier date, and so on, 
each year until the policy matures for 
its face value. 

When the dividend is used to shorten 
the endowment period, the company ap- 
plies the dividend ag a net premium to 
purchase an endowment policy having 
fewer years to run and consequently 
no return of said premium can be made 
in case of insured’s death. 

Suppose the insured desired to re- 
ceive the face amount of the policy in 
cash at a certain age. When the divi- 
dend already applied has reduced the 
endowment period so that the policy 
will mature at the age desired, the in- 


sured may withdraw his future divi- 
dends in cash, or apply them in reduc- 
tion of the current premium, or to pur- 
chase additional paid-up insurance. 

Applying the dividend on the Accel- 
erative Endowment plan not only short- 
ens the endowment period, but it also 
increases the loan, cash and other sur- 
render values of the policy. 

In a nutshell the Accelerative Endow- 
ment Policy takes care of your benefi- 
ciary if you die; takes care of you 
should you become totally and perman- 
ently disabled; provides for your old 
age; provides for changing conditions 
by means of cash loans, which may be 
covered by loan insurance, at a very 
low cost. 


Liberal cash surrender values, auto- 
matic extended or paid-up insurance 
and other valuable’ benefits. No re- 


strictions as to travel, residence or 
occupation, Cost is fixed in advance 
and cannot be increased. Dividends 
may be used annually either to reduce 
the cost or hasten the maturity of the 
policy as an endowment. 


* He i 
In its “time sav- 
Beneficiaries ing” bulletin to 
and agents, the Equita- 


Insurable Interest ble Life Assurance 

Society, in facts 
relative to filling up the application, 
g:ves the following instructions: 

Always name a specific beneficiary 
where practicable, with reversion to 
the estate of the insured in the event 
of the death of the beneficiary before 
that of the insured. When this practice 
is followed, the Society can pay 
promptly; the beneficiary is free from 
legal entanglements; and the expense 
ot administration, and the embarrass- 
ing questions involved in the settle- 
ment of estates are avoided. 

Keep the beneficiary clause as simple 
as possible. One direct and one con- 
tingent beneficiary, with provision for 
payment to the estate of the last sur- 
v'ving beneficiary, will ordinarily sat- 
isfy any reasonable’ man. Avoid 
lengthy and complicated beneficiary 
clauses. They cause delay, for the 
study that must be given them forces 
us to set them aside until time can be 


fcund for their analysis. They inter- 
fere also with the prompt settlement 
cf claims, for they must be _ studiea 
again to make certain that no errors 


in settlement are committed. If the 
services of a lawyer, an actuary, and 
an accountant are required to interpret 
@ clause that is a marvel of construc- 
tive ingenuity, there is a good chance 
that the proceeds of the policy will be 
paid into court for judicial determina- 
tion as to its disposition, 

If more than one direct beneficiary 
must be named (as when children are 
to participate) the share to be paid 
exch should be clearly designated, un- 
less division is to be equal among the 
survivors, in which event the fact 
should be plainly stated. 

Always indicate clearly whether the 
insured reserves the right to revoke 
toe beneficiary or not, and in the case 
of Life Income and Instalment policies 
state whether the benficiary is, or is 
not, to have the right to commute the 
instalments. 

When giving the name of a married 
voman as beneficiary invariably give 
her own name, not that of her husband 
(i. e., “Elizabeth J. Adams, wife,” etc., 
not Mrs. Henry C. Adams), and thus 
avoid the complications which would 
arise if the husband remarried. 

The age of the beneficiary is re- 
quired only in the case of Life Income 
policies, where it is as important as 





W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

Inc. 1861 

New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 








TT 
the age of the insured. But it is always 
advisable to give it for purposes oy 
identification, 

Insurable Interest 

Consideration of the beneficiary najy. 
rally leads to that of “insurable inter. 
est.” The many letters received at the 
home office on this subject indicate 
that it is not thoroughly understooq 
Reduced to the plainest terms, an jp. 
surable interest may be described ag q 
relation between applicant and benef. 
ciary which justifies a reasonable ey. 
pectation of advantage to the benef. 
ciary from the continuance of the ap- 
plicant’s life. If the death of the ap. 
pticant will cause a pecuniary logs, ; 
is legitimate to cover that loss. yeh 
ail interest cannot always be estimated 
in dollars and cents. For example, ep 
dowments for hospitals and churches: 
but in such instances if the applican 
pays the premium out of his ovwy 
pocket, the object is legitimate. It jg 
rot always possible to estimate in 4 
nancial terms the relations of debtor 
to creditor; of business partners tg 
each other, or of skilled employes to , 
business, but these relations may 
nevertheless be covered by insurance 
provided no speculative element exists 
The insurance of women in favor of un 
insured husbands or of elderly women 
in favor of grown up sons and daugi 
ters, represents the commonest types of 
speculative insurance, and all guch 
cases will be made the subject of rigid 
inquiry whenever submitted. The point 
to be guarded against is the introduc 
tion of a “moral hazard.” 

The question of insurable interest is 
o: importance under the Society’s cor 
porate form of policy. This form was 
the outgrowth of the difficulties attend. 
ant upon the cumbersome method of 
assignment in vogue before this policy 
was introduced, But while the contract 
itself is a model of clearness and di- 
rectness, and therefore attractive for 
the purpose for which it is intended 
agents frequently center too much at- 
tention upon the policy. The great 
merit of the corporate contract lies 
not in the policy issued by the Society, 
but in the application signed by both 
the life to be insured and the applicant 
beneficiary, in which a declaration of 
the insurable interest is obtained from 
all the parties while all are alive, thus 
freeing the beneficiary from the neces 
sity of proving insurable interest after 
the death of one of the parties has 
made his testimony upon the subject 
unavailable. 


a ~ * 
When stories of experiences 
Titles pale it is often advisable to 
for give special topics for dis 
Papers cussion at weekly or month 


ly agency meetings. For it 
stance, at the convention of Prudential 
superintendents in Cleveland recently, 
the following subjects were assigned t0 
speakers: “Regular Industrial and OF 
dinary Production,” “Handling De 
tached Assistances,” “How to Avoid 
Not-takens,” “Prevention of Finals, 
“Persistency,” “Collections, Arrears 
Advance Payments.” 

* * x 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 





North Carolina Company Makes Sub 
stantial Gains—Carries One-Eighth 
of State Business 


The admitted assets of the Jeffers0? 
Standard Life, according to a report ») 
the actuary of the Insurance ol 
ment of North Carolina, is now $6,39* 
913, while the insurance in force vo 
increased to $45,620,870, The or 
surplus to protect policyholders, ine 
ing capital, totals $1,074,071. of 4 
$401,342 has been apportioned to 4 
ferred dividend policyholders and ; 
728 for payment of dividends to —" 
dividend policyholders. During 1915 4, 
Company wrote and paid for over 9 
000,000 in North Carolina, now ¢4 os 
more than one-eighth of the bese 
in the State. The net interest ~~ 
investments last year was 6 per © 
Mortality was low. 
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J. B. Lunger on Human Side of Insurance 


(Continued 


oe of dty tatistics, o talk about cash 
aul 1eS, dividend or expense ratios And_ the 
vent who uses nothing but technical insur- 
aa phrases, which the man in the street does 


t comprehend, is the agent who has not suffi- 
ent imagination to talk to people in language 


it they can understand, The agent has very 
ttle imagination who believes that elaborate 
mparisons of his company with its com- 
etitors will interest ordinary men, 
' Human Interest Story 
No, the successful salesman is the one who 
tell his prospect exactly how he can pro- 
rect the future of his family, or provide for 
*. own old age; who can tell a “human in- 


terest” story applicable to the particular case, 
, any story that illustrates the good accom- 
shed by insurance, or the evil resulting 
from its neglect For example: 
“Three years ago, Phillips Sullivan of Fall 
River, died, leaving a heavily mortgaged home, 
yidow and three children. In vain the widow 
; to pay of the debt; the property was 
id to satisfy the mortgage and the poor 
nan and her little ones were turned into 
the street. She brooded over her loss, became 
entally unbalanced and finally was possessed 
f the fixed idea that if she and her chil- 
dren slept one night in the house one-third 
its value would revert to her. Last New 
Year's Eve she smuggled them into the attic 
d the next morning the purchaser of the 
se discovered what had been done and sent 


the police At the station it was found 
tt nothing could be done for her except to 
send her to the almshouse. The children be- 


to ery piteously at the thought of separa 
nd were with difficulty taken away to 


rphan asylum.” The lesson taught by this 
nathetic story is obvious. The husband of this 
unfortunate woman made a mistake in buying 
home if he could not afford at the same time 
to protect it by a_ policy sufficiently large to 

harge the mortgage and eave a balance 
r the use of his widow in maintaining the 


Is it not obvious that such instances as these 





justify the insurance salesman in assuming 
it every normal man whom he seeks to in- 
sure will act far more quickly if an appeal is 
de to his natural affection than if he is 
wildered by a great mass of technical facts, 
rrelevant figures and obscure comparisons? 
Interesting Facts Everywhere 
We can gather in every community human 
nterest facts about life insurance. We can 
re the testimony of successful men who 
ere started on a prosperous career because 
fe insurance money enabled their mothers tae 
give them an education. One of my intimate 
friends is partly indebted to life insurance 


neys for his early education, His father 
ul prudently taken out a policy payable in 








the torm of at mnnuity or annual income. The 
father died while my friend and his two 
brothers were still boys The income from 
ther savings was merely sufficient to pay the 
living expenses of the family, but the annuity 
i the mother to send her three boys 
, one of the leading colleges. All three of 
he sons attained high positions in professional 
und two are still living to extol the ben- 

ts of life insurance 
Many a man can testify, if he would, that 
life insurance had bridged him over per- 
ds of financial stress and strain; that it re 
eved his mind of anxiety; that it enabled 
to preserve his health and concentrate his 
ition on his business in such a way as to 
ite himself finally from his embarrass 


e autumn of 1901 when Wall Street was 
the throes of the Northern Pacific panic, 
it was almost impossible to borrow money 
iny rate of interest, a gentleman whom I 
ew slightly walked into my office one after- 

carrying in his hand a small black bag. 

igitated manner he told me that in 


teipation of being able to borrow easily, 
r sell securities to advantage, he had pur- 
ised over $50,000 of raw materials for his 
NESS ; that the bills were coming due in 
i iT » and that if he did not pay the 
promptly his credit would be impaired 
He then went on to explain that since ten 
ck that morning he had been going from 
to bank trying to borrow $50,000, offering 

is high as & per cent. interest for tem 


iccommodation and to give as security 
f 


ft gilt-edge 4 per cent. bonds which 


the small bag. Every bank at which 
d called had turned him down and he 
me to see if he could borrow the 
nt from a life insurance company. I told 
the company would not loan on collateral 


knowing that he carried a policy for a 
nount I suggested that he might meet 





ergeney, at least in part, by borrowing 

pohey. In a few minutes I had the 

lars of his policy and was pleasantly 
sed to find that we could loan him about 
: I told him to go to his office for the 
Y while the ] 


oo ; loan agreement was being 
che, Later, when he returned and was ex 


ing the agreement, he noticed that it 
wed for interest at the rate of § per cent. 
em “Haven't you: made a mistake in the 
_, he said. “You know what I have been 
8 to-day and what the banks are asking 
hors ¥, and yet you! have written in only 





. It is alright,” I replied, ‘“‘the 
lies W keeping with the conditions of your 

if € could not charge you a higher rate 
JM we desired to A few minutes later 
‘Y happy man walked out of my_ office. 
‘surance had saved him from embarrass- 
sibly had saved his credit. To-day 
fellow-directors of a charitable organ- 
meet that he does not 


rate j 
te is ir 





the strengt} 1S cases like this, together with 
ngth that life insurance adds to credit 


from page 3. 


and the encouragement that it gives to thrift, 
that has induced two of your most important 
financial institutions, the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company and the St. Louis Union Bank, to 
publish in the newspapers at their own ex- 
pense advertisements advocating life insurance. 
_ And proceeding along this line of thought, 
incidents could be cited where life insurance 
has Deen helpful in securing self-education and 
advancement. 

Among my early friends in the city of New- 
ark, J.. were two young men. When I 
first knew them they were about eighteen 
years of age. Both were clerks in banks, 
having secured their positions shortly after 
they were graduated from the high school. One 
of the young men, whom I will call “A” lived 
with his parents to whom he paid a nominal 
amount each week for board. The other, whom 
I will call “B” lived with his mother, a 
widow, whom he helped to support. If “A” had 
any one ambition it was to make money and 
save it, and to do this he went without many 
pleasures and many of the things that appeal 
to youth. “B” was of a different mould. He 
was ambitious for an education and to succeed 
in life and make a place for himself among 
men. Realizing his responsibility to his 
mother he took out a policy of life insurance 
for $3,000 when he was eighteen years of age 
and kept adding thereto from year to year as 
his salary was increased. Being relieved from 
anxiety on his mother’s account, he spent the 
rest of his savings for books and in ways that 
broadened his vision and developed his mind. 
To-day “A” is head bookkeeper in a bank re- 
ceiving a salary of $4,000 per year. “B” is at 
the head of a banking house in New York; a 
man of culture, strength of character and 
possessed of independent means. ‘“A’s” life 
has run in narrow channels, due possibly to 
inherent traits beyond his control. “B’s” life 
has run in broad, strong channels because he 
possessed ambition and had the imagination 
to take a life insurance policy. 

These are the things that are convincing, 
because they are interesting, and because they 
appeal to the imagination. And it is only the 
man who has imagination who can appeal to 
the imagination of other men. To the imagina 
tive agent, times and seasons are of real im 
portance. It helps to know the date of a pros- 
pect’s birthday, or that of his wife or daugh 
ter. When a death claim has been paid, the 
executors, and business associates, and the 
friends and relatives of the man who has 
passed away, can be interested in insurance. 
When executors are able to settle an estate 
because a round amount of ready money has 
been paid by an insurance company, those 
who witness the power of cash at such a time 
cannot deny the value of insurance. 


PHOENIX WAR POLICY 





Graduated Payments of Maximum Sum 
if Assured is Killed in the War 
London, Feb. 20.—The Phoenix As- 

surance Co., Ltd., has put forward a 

plan which enables the proposer en- 

gaged in war service, but otherwise 
eligible for acceptance, to obtain an 
endowment assurance or whole life or 
limited payment assurance at the or- 
dinary rate of premium, provided that 
the premium for the assurance does 
not not amount to less than £3 per 
cent. per annum, and to meet war 
risks an equitable reduction of the 
sum assured is proposed as follows: 

One-tenth of the maximum sum as- 
sured if death occur during the first 
year of such service; 

Two-tenths of the maximum sum as- 
sured if death occur during the second 
year of such service; 

Three-tenths of the maximum sum 
assured if death occur during the third 
year of such service; and so on. Un- 
til any of the above-mentioned war 
risks were incurred the company 
would hold the insured covered to the 
extent of the maximum sum assured, 
but it would be a condition of the 
policy that notice in writing must be 
given to the company immediately 
such risks are likely to be incurred. 

The position of the policyholder 
after the conclusion of the war is also 
an important consideration, for, of 
course, Many assured persons may be 
wounded or, in other ways, their lives 
may be impaired by the experiences 
they have gone through. The ar- 
rangements under the Phoenix scheme 
are as set forth here. 

1. On a report satisfactory to the 
directors being furnished (at the ex- 
pense of the assured) by one of the 
company’s medical examiners, as to 
the continued eligibility of the life for 
assurance at the original rate charged, 
the sum assured would be increased 
to the maximum amount which the 
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The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 
639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGES1 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1015; 





Assets icvebecsaveuessondeowe $ 12,629,857.65 

Liabilities once : at Jcuexeeeen 10,818,731.90 

Capital ‘it 1,811,125.66 
Insurance in Force : : . 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization 16,811,250.90 
Ze Paying He PecPROIAOGS O0OE skiiccccsccescoscccsccccececcce. -» § 1,350,000.00 annually 
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A COOD OPENINC 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 











premium paid would have secured in allowed, but an extra charge will be 
times of peace. payable under the _ policy, if main- 
2. If such a report be unsatisfactory teined, at the rate of 10s. per cent. 
to the directors they will, if requested, per annum on the sum assured until 
refund all premiums paid under the permanent retirement from such serv- 
policy, which would then be cancelled, ice. 
but — ation 
(3) If no such request be made by 
the assured, or a report be ADDITIONAL 1915 FIGURES 
furnished, the assured may continue The Baltimore Life’s 1915 figures fol- 
to pay the premium set out in the low: Written and paid for business 
policy, the sum assured being gradu- $¢ 273,133: in force at the end of 1915, 
ally increased by an additional one- $22 645.407.49 : 
® Peo ” 4.90. 

tenth of the maximum amount of the Co Sg e os : 
assurance in respect of each annual The La Fayette Life paid for $1,953,- 
premium paid after the declaration of $46 in 1915. Its insurance in force De- 
peace until the maximum sum assured comber 31, 1915, was $10.035,354. 
be reached. 7 The Columbia Life, of Portland, Ore., 
In the event of the life assured con- had total outstanding December 31, 
tinuing in military or naval service ere ee is a 2 
after the termination of the present 1915, of $8,693,559. It paid for §$2,- 
war the privileges 1, 2, and 3 will be 511,810. 
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FANCIES FROM FREEPORT 

Progressive come from. the 
West, said a politician. And from the 
West comes C. F. Hildreth, once presi- 
dent of the National Association of Lo- 
cal Fire Insurance Agents. Tenure in 
that office gave him an interest in the 
practices of fire insur- 


.ideas 


principles and 
nature bequeathed him a handy 


ance; 
writing ability, with good humored 
philosophy; while residencs in Free- 


port, Ill., offers him the time to put his 
thoughts on paper. It is Mr. Hildreth’s 
opinion that if fire insurance men 
should devote energies to cultivating 
the spirit of good will and co-operation 
of the public, situations such as arose 
in South Carolina and Kentucky would 
be avoided. How can that spirit be cul- 
tivated? Well, for one thing: 

I wouldn’t if I could and I 
couldn't if I would break up those 
delightful round table and long 
table gatherings at the Union 
League Club (Chicago), of which 
we on the outside catch glimpses 
from time to time, but I would, if 
I had my way, have many a va- 
cant chair around those tables 
while some of the able managers 
were out explaining to the hoi pol- 
loi why their miserable fire insur- 
ance lives should be spared. 

I don’t want any manager or as- 
sistant manager who has contem- 
plated taking me out to lunch re- 
frain because of what I am saying, 
but the atmosphere of those places 
is not just the atmosphere of Ko- 
komo or Kalamazoo or Kankakee, 
and there is a great deal of devil- 
try stirred up in these outlying dis- 
tricts that wouldn't be stirred up if 
we knew each other better. 

It is quite probable that when the 
Chicago managers think of the num- 
ber of devils in the cities with the 
comic opera cognomens they will -be 
tempted to keep on lunching with. each 
other at the Union League Club. There 
many more devils than there 
are managers, that if they mix with 
the hoi polloi too much they will not 
have time to keep up with their busi- 
ness unless they return to the club for 
lunch so they can talk things over and 
The suggestion puts new ter- 
ror the job of underwriting. A 
manager would not only have to un- 
derstand the science of his business, 
but it would be necessary to have the 
arts and graces of a politician—or of 
Mr. Hildreth. That gentleman prob- 
ably thought of the handicaps of per- 
sonality; so his practical suggestion Is 


are 80 


catch up. 
into 


that the National Board of Fire Undez- 
writers maintain a bureau for the cul- 
tivation of good will in educating the 
public. 

That phase, by the way, “educating 
the public,” is such a glib expression! 
It just rolls off the tongue. Some peo- 
ple think that all that is necessary to 
spread a propaganda or to correct false 
impression is a typewriting machine, a 
press agent and a stenographer. The 
National Board would not object to tak- 
ing on more work—it just eats up work 
these days—but, unfortunately, it is so 
much easier to educate the public as to 
the batting average of the baseball star 
or the exploits of a moving picture ac- 
the establishment of a bu- 
“molding public opinion” 
seems so far in the distance that the 
insurance men will probably stick to 
their last, and to their lunch clubs. 


tress that 
reau for 








SOUTH CAROLINA LITERATURE 

Driven into a corner, Commissioner 
McMaster, of South Carolina, is indulg- 
ing in many literary effusions to justify 
the recent legislation, but his state- 
ments are misleading, and he should 
know it, because each and every one 
of them refers to the new act as an 
anti-compact law, or to quote one of 
Commissioner McMaster’s own _ sen- 
tences: 

If the companies have anything 
substantial to warrant their with- 
drawing from the State on account 
of this Act, save only the denial of 
the right to combine as to rates, 
it is not apparent to me. 


Well, it may not be apparent to Com- 
missioner McMaster, but it’s apparent 
to every one in the insurance business. 
If an anti-compact, anti-discriminatory 
law only had been passed some of the 
greatest companies would still be in 
the State. But they refuse to operate 
under an act which means State rate 
making. 

It is a fine commentary on the ethics 
o: the insurance business that compa- 
nies have taken such high spirited ac- 
tion in South Carolina with unanimity, 
without agreements, and simply _be- 
cause they felt that the time had ar- 
rived for firm, legitimate and dignified 
upholding of their rights as business 
men. It is likewise gratifying to know 
that the non-admitted companies and 
nearly all leading brokers are backing 
up the attitude of the individual com- 
panies which withdrew, instead of try- 
ing to profit by the situation through 
sharp business tactics. 





AMSDEN RESIGNS 

G. T. Amsden, president of the New 
York State Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents, has resigned, be- 
cause of the pressure of other matters 
demanding his attention. He has been 
one of the most efficient and successful 
executives of local agency associations. 





Donald Austin Dunham, son of the 
late President Sylvester C. Dunham of 
the Travelers, has announced his can- 
didacy for the Republican nomination 
for alderman in the Tenth ward, Hart- 
ford. Mr. Dunham is assistant secre- 
tary of the Travelers. He was born in 
Hartford March 22, 1881, and was 
graduated from Yale in 1903. 





Insurance relatively speaking is so 
inexpensive that it is hard to under- 
stand the “pennywise” disposition 
sometimes displayed and the long 
chances which property holders are 
willing to take. 


as, 








i The Human Side of Insurance 











CHARLES H. ANGELL 


Charles H. Angell, who has been 
elected a director of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, was born in Brooklyn in 
1871, and graduated from Princeton 
University in 1893 with the degree of 
- BD, He immediately entered the 
office of the eminent consulting actu- 
ary, David Parkes Fackler, of New 
York. Five years he spent with Mr. 
Fackler, and then, in 1898, entered the 
actuarial department of the Massachu- 
sctts Mutual Life. In 1902 he was 
elected assistant actuary, and in May, 
1914, he succeeded the late Oscar B. 
Ireland as actuary. Mr. Angell is a 
member of the Actuarial Society of 
America and of the American Statisti- 
eal Association, He has a high rank 
among American actuaries. His work 
for the Massachusetts Mutual has been 
constructive, and he has had a leading 
part in revisions of policy forms, in the 
making of dividend schedules, in rate- 
making, and in shaping the actuarial 
pclicy of the institution. He is mar- 
ried and has three children, and his 
home is in Longmeadow—one _ of 
Springfield’s beautiful suburbs. 

* ~ * 

Vice-President Henry E. Rees, of the 
Aetna, was a speaker at a _ recent 
dinner of the New England Exchange 
in Boston. He referred to his coming 
to New England from the South and said 
that he at first entertained the gener- 
ally accepted idea that New Englanders 
were inclined to be cold and hard to ap- 
proach, but he had found they were 
“just folks like us.” He felt proud that 
he had spent many years in the field, 
which was a fine training experience for 
higher honors in the business. He had 
watched for years the growth of the 
New England Exchange, which was a 
splendid organization and which to-day 
has the confidence of the companies 
and public as never before. ‘“Thirty- 
three years ago,” said Mr. Rees, “I was 
identified with the work of a sister or- 
ganization and we watched very care- 
fuily the things you were attempting to 
do. We may have thought you theoreti- 
cal and perhaps doubted that your ideas 
cculd ever be made practical. You said 
inspections were the thing, that the fire 
waste must be stopped. You had visions 
over here in New England and you 
biazed the way. You were not afraid 
to take hold of new things. 

“But now is a time for optimism. 
Many things in the past year have been 
discouraging but we now have no doubt 
about you people here in New England. 
The 1915 reported losses were $50,000,- 
000 less than for the previous year. This 
means more than chance. It is the first 
biossom on the branch and you are en- 


titled to its fragrance, and the Exchange 
is entitled to our thanks for the idea 
that the fire loss can be handled inte). 
ligently through co-operation. Let ug 
come down to the individual and what 
he can do. Take the word loyalty 
which means so much. Loyalty to your. 
self and to your company. Every field. 
rman should place that word high anq 
live up to it. Tell the truth always 
Have respect for yourself, your compa. 
ries and the public. Co-operation anq 
not competition will bring trve success.” 
a * 


Charles Jerome Edwards, general 
agent of the Equitable Life, in Brook. 
lyn and New York, left Friday for 
trip through Central America. Mr, Rd. 
wards stated before going that the trip 
was in the nature of a vacation, but 
nevertheless he plans to organize, jp 
the several cities at which he will stop, 
branches of the Rotary Club and the 
Aero Club, in both of which organiza 
tions he is an officer. 

= * 

S. J. Horton, who has been special 
agent for the New Hampshire Fire ip 
Missouri and Kansas since the first of 
the year, is one of the few American 
field men who have traveled abroad for 
fire insurance companies. He was born 
in Ireland and gained his first experi 
ence in fire insurance in that country 
He traveled in England and Ireland for 
several years as a representative of 
English companies and then was sent 
tc Canada as a field man for the Atlas 
of London. Later, he served the Frank 
lin of Philadelphia, both in the metro 
politan district and in Nebraska, and 
remained in the latter field when he 
joined the Northern of England. Two 
years ago he was transferred to the 
Mountain field with headquarters at 
Denver. Mr. Horton’s varied experi- 
ence makes him unusually qualified fo 
hig present important post. 

x o* = 

Roger H. Hovey, manager for Rhode 
Island of the American Surety Co., has 
been with that Company ever since he 
entered the surety field. It was in July, 
1908, that he was appointed assistant 
manager of the branch office of the 
American Surety in Hartford, although 
he had no previous experience in the 
s:irety business. In 1912 he was trans 
ferred to Providence as assistant mal 
ager for Rhode Island, and in April, 
1913, he became manager. Competition 
ix this field is very keen, partially 
owing to the fact that the majority of 
Rhode Island business can also be col 
sidered Providence business. In the 
time that Mr. Hovey has been connect 
ed with the office, however, the bus: 
ness has increased from a premium i! 
come in 1912 of less than $17,000 to 4 


net income in 1914 of over $26,000 
whereas 1915 considerably exceeded 
this. 

* * «€ 


Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician o! 
The Prudential, has started the delivery 
of eight lectures on mortality problems 
at Yale University, commencing wt 
February 12, and as far as practicable 
every Saturday thereafter. The titles 
of the first three lectures are: “Race 
(Feb. 12), “Geographical 


Pathology” 

Pathology” (Feb. 19), and “Anthro 
pometry” (Feb. 26). The titles of the 
lectures following, without = 


dates for the time being, are: . 
riage and Fecundity,” “American a 
lic Health and Problems,” “Industria! 
Accidents and Occypational Diseases, 
“Institutional Mortality and Morbidity. 
and “Social Pathology.” The lectures 
will be delivered jointly in the -— 
op “Social Service” and por 
Health,” under the direction of i 
W B. Bailey and Prof. C. E. Winsie 
aI 


of Baltimore, 


id 
The insurance fu nereas 


now $67,945, will eventually be i 
ed to $250,000. 
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SO 


WANT WAR CLAUSE VOIDED 


PANIC OF MERCHANTS ON BORDER 








One Rate of 5 Per Cent., With 80 Per 
Cent. Co-Insurance Clause 
Quoted. 





The invasion of Columbus, N. M., by 
Villa and threatened invasion at other 
points has caused a panic along the 
porder, which as explained by General 
Wood’s Chief of Staff, Colonel Glenn, 
covers a line at least two thousand 
miles long, poorly protected by troops. 
Anyway, letters were received by New 
York offices this week from El Paso 
aud other cities, in which merchants 
and others asked for the issuance of 
policies, invalidating the war, riot and 
insurrection clause. It is understood 
that on a dry goods store in El Paso 
the Globe & Rutgers quoted a rate of 
5 per cent., with 80 per cent. co-insur- 
ance, 

Columbus Claims 

A number of claims were received by 
companies growing out of the invasion 
of Columbus, N. M. One of these 
came ta the Connecticut Fire for $3,- 
500. The Company is not liable, as the 
fre was started by Mexican troopers. 
li is the opinion of underwriters that 
the Columbus claims are invalid. 


STATE ASSOCIATION SERVICE 








Better Appreciation By Members of 
Agents’ Association—Optimism Re- 
garding Rochester Situation 
Few replies have been received by 
the New York State Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents in the 
matter of the circular they sent out 
asking detailed information about non- 
board agencies, rates, premium re- 
ceipts, ete. One reason is that the 
questions cover such a wide field and 
the information has in some particulars 

been hard to get. 

The conference last week between 
the companies’ committee and _ the 
agents association’s committee devel- 
oped into a wide review of State con- 
ditions, there being considerable atten- 
tion devoted to such questions as un- 
profitable classes and State association 
service. It is reported that there is a 
better understanding all around re- 
garding Rochester and that there is a 
much better feeling with reference to 
the service of the Underwriters’ Asso- 
cation of New York State. In fact it is 
reported that at the conference in 
Syracuse last week there was not a 
single complaint made regarding U. A. 
N. Y. §. service. 

The company representatives at the 
heeting were Messrs. Day, chairman; 
Wiper and Moore. 


McCUE’S BILL 
Provision for Interrogation of Assured 
as to Disabilities That May 
Invalidate Policy 





in quiderable interest is being taken 
; le bill of Assemblyman McCue, of 
in on ol to amend the insurance law, 
rr elation to waiver of invalidating 
“isabilities existing at issuance of pol- 
Icy.” The bill follows: 
wa 1. Section one hundred and 
> ge of chapter thirty-three of 
euiltien” of nineteen hundred and nine, 
prs «a An act in relation to insur- 
mend porations, constituting chapter 
- ee of the consolidated laws,” 
pe pra ed by chapter two hundred 
dred a of the laws of nineteen hun- 
and sixt nine, chapters one hundred 
eight oe six hundred and thirty- 
of the 1 six hundred and sixty-eight 
ane 4ws of nineteen hundred and 

and chapter one hundred and 








eighty-eight of the laws of nineteen 
hundred and thirteen, is hereby amend- 
ed by adding thereon, and inserting 
therein, after the words “provisions re- 
quired by law to be stated in this pol- 
icy,” a new subdivision, to be subdivi- 
sion four, to read as follows: 

4. A statement upon the face of the 
policy “That this company or its 
agents, before the issuance of the pol- 
icy or the binder, have interrogated the 
insured as to the various disabilities 
tending to invalidate the policy at its 
inception, and after such interrogation, 
have agreed to issue the same.” 





McKEESPORT ASSOCIATION 





insurance Men Form New Body—Social 
Events and Educational Discussions 
on Tapis 





A new organization has been formed 
by insurance agents in McKeesport, 
Pa. Charles J. Kougham, of Peter 
Koch Co., explains its object as follows: 

“The purpose of the organization is 
to advance a better feeling among the 
agents and to propose anything that 
might occur in this district for the bet- 
terment of the insurance business to 
the new governing board of Pittsburgh 
whose rules we are subject to since 
the first of January. 

“Our former insurance organization 
has been disorganized on account of the 
new legislative law affecting insur- 
ance in the State of Pennsylvania, 
which took effect on the first of Janu- 
ary, and the members in our district 
thought that a new organization would 
agsist in promoting the interest of all 
insurance business, also to assist the 
rew governing board along the line of 
suggestions for the betterment of the 
bviness. 

“We also expect to have social affairs 
in connection with the new organization 
in the way of holding banquets and din- 
ners from time to time so that the 
members can be brought together and 
decide various phases of the business, 
also for the purpose of getting better 
acquainted with each other.” 





BAMENT TO SPEAK 





Will Make Address at Annual 
of Albany Field Club on 


March 24 


Dinner 


The Albany Field Club will hold its 
annual dinner on March 24. This or- 
ganization of field men is one of the 
most harmonious in the country and 
consists of men of much more than 
the average special agency talent. The 
principal speaker will be W. N. Bament, 
reneral adjuster of the Home Insur- 
ance Company. He will talk on “The 
Interest of a Mortgagee Under a Policy 
of Fire Insurnace.” Clarence Axman, 
editor of The Eastern Underwriter and 
others have agreed to make short ad- 


dresses if promised immunity for the 
suffering they will cause the guests. 
The moving picture “Locked Doors” 


will be exhibited. 





GOES WITH AUTOMOBILE CO. 

Fred Weissman, formerly with the 
Granite State and with the Suburban 
Fire Insurance Exchange, and later 
special agent for Willard S. Brown & 
Co. in the suburban field, has gone with 
the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford, in Eastern New York territory. 





STEVENS DEAD 

well-known for his 
insurance 
ae 


JAMES 
James Stevens, 
connection with mutual fire 
companies, died in Greenville, 
this week. 





The Phoenix Fire, of Hartford, has 
received $130 in instalments from a 
Worcester man who says his conscience 
has been troubling him, and he owes 
the Company that sum of money. 





FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 





The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Statement January 1, 1916 


Cash Capital . “ : : $1,000,000.00 
Assets ° ° . ° 2,377,857.39 
Surplus to Policyholders : . 1,910,443.94 





AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE ETNA. ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 














23 Liberty St. New York 


REPRESENTING 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Imperial Assurance Co. Equitable Fire & Marine 
of New York of Providence, R. I. 


Commerce Ins. Co. Granite State Fire Ins.Co. 
of Albany, N. Y. of Portsmouth, N. H. 


Columbian Nat. Fire | Cleveland Nat. Fire 
Ins. Co, Ins. Co. 
of Detroit, Mich. of Cleveland, Ohio 


Pittsburgh Fire Insurance Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





. 


wera" Pia ia ia 


Kensel Office 








CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Assets 
Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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ALBANY LOSS COMPLICATIONS 


A DISPUTE OVER CANCELLATION 


Gutely-Haire Write Asking That Polli- 
cies Be Taken Up—Then Try 
to Collect 

Several complications have arisen as 
the result of an $80,000 insurance loss 
in Albany, in the burning of Odd Fel- 
lows Temple and adjoining buildings on 
January 27. 

There was but $25,000 insurance on 
the Odd Fellows Temple, which would 
cost to replace about $100,000. Former- 
ly $50,000 on this temple was carried, 
but some time ago this insurance was 
reduced to $25,000. 

The insurance loss on 
was approximately $2,500. 
mobiles were contained in 
ing buildings. 

An interesting 
the adjustment of the Gately-Haire 
loss, which is liable to end in the 
courts. It developed that on or about 
January 18 Gately-Haire addressed let- 
ters to five different agencies in Albany, 
advising them that upon taking their 
annual inventory they discovered they 
were carrying more insurance than nec- 
essary and asking these five different 
agencies to cancel certain policies. 
Three of the agencies visited the store 
of the Gately-Haire Company, who deal 
in victrolas, and obtained their policies, 
one agency returning the unearned pre- 
mium thereon. 

The agencies representing the Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
venia and the Niagara failed to take 
such action, and these policies for $500 
and $3,500 respectively were in the 
hands of the assured when the fire oc- 
curred on January 27. Gately-Haire 
elected to include these two’ policies in 
the apportionment of the loss, although 
the sound value of the property was but 
$20,000, and, including these companies, 
the insurance amounted to $38,500. The 


automobiles 
These auto- 
the adjoin- 


feature developed in 


loss was adjusted for approximately 
$28,000. The two companies in ques- 
tien have denied liability on _ the 


ground that Gately-Haire ordered the 
policies cancelled before the fire in ac- 
cordance with the contract, which 
states that the insurance may be can- 
celled at any time at the request of the 
insured. 


HOME LEADS 


1915 Maryland Figures—Receipts of 
Companies Who Had More Than 
$50,000 Premiums 


companies 


In Maryland which had 
premium receipts last year of more 
than $50,000 follow: 

Losses 

Premiums Incurred 

ae $ 73,906 $ 24,949 
a ee 107,005 57,140 
Continental ...... 23,869 50,391 
POM. Xekvenscs 107,195 41,363 
Pre BOOM. ..kcece 57,656 21,144 
Firemen’s F. ..... 56,180 22,161 
Fireman’s, N. J. 103,205 49,938 
German-Am. ..... 120,823 41,3038 
Germania ...6660% 60,439 16,909 
os 174,173 41,137 
0 Se 275,011 127,340 
Ins. Co. N. A. 129,217 39,931 
| re 118,958 14,602 
Pennsylvania 60,863 35,424 
Phoenix (Ct.) 51,220 58,264 
Prov.-Wash. ...... 51,815 27,331 
Springfield ....... 52,748 11,162 
a ae 70,859 24,047 
L & lL. & G..... 144,016 39,663 
a ee 68,172 22,434 
German-Am., Md. . 59,761 19,242 


NEW PHOENIX BUILDING 
Work has started on the new $300,000 
office building of the Phoenix of Hart- 
fcrd at Elm and Trinity streets. The 
front of the building will be constructed 
of granite and marble, while the sides 

will be built of granite and brick. 


Cold Comfort For South Carolina 


(Continued 


houses are concerned the situation i 
much the same. 

Marsh & McLennan said to The Hast 
ern Underwriter that they have a few 
accounts in the State that will be pro 
tected and they are in a position to 
protect them, but they will not accept 
a dollar’s worth of new business. They 
regard the legislation as particularly 
obnoxious, and their sentiment is that 
the companies should be backed up by 
every person who has the best interest 
of the fire insurance business at heart. 


Johnson & Higgins explained their 
position to The Eastern Underwriter as 
follows: 

“We are completely out of sympathy 
with the legislation enacted in South 
Carolina, but as brokers we shall pro- 
tect the lines we have, but we do not 
propose to take any new accounts.” 
Frank & Du Bois on Past Experience 

Frank & Du Bois: ‘We shall accept 
no business from any agent, and the 
only business that we hold ourselves 
open for will be one or two direct cus- 
tomers whose needs we have been at- 
tending to for sometime, and we natu 
rally must protect them. In times past 


when a similar situation to that in 
South Carolina has arisen the invari- 
able result has been this: The New 
York broker has placed himself in a 


position where he has got himself ex 
tremely disliked by the insurance com- 
panies, and the profit that he has made 


out of the situation is almost nothing 
because the local agent has demanded 
almost the entire commission, and, 
then, aS soon as the law has been re- 
pealed, the local has never renewed a 
dollar with the New York broker.” 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes: “We be- 
lieve that the companies have taken 
the correct attitude in South Carolina. 


their and 


independence, 


We admire 
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Allege That Samuels, Cornwall & Ste- 
vens Are Soliciting in State 

A rift in the lute is the position’ be- 

ing taken by Samuels, Cornwall & Ste- 


accept no 


vens. The Kastern Underwriter is in 
formed that a representative of that 
office has been in South Carolina this 
week soliciting business. When seen 


by The Kastern Underwriter this office 
said: ‘We do not care to make any 
statement regarding the situation in 
South Carolina.” 

Benedict & Benedict said 
position is that they will 
customers. 


Weed & 


their 
their 


that 
protect 


Kennedy, R. C. Rathbone & 


Son and other brokerage houses made 
the statement that little South Caro- 
lina business was offered to them up 


to the present time, and that, therefore, 
they were not interested in the situa- 
tion except as students of the business. 


ENTERS MISSOURI 
Western Live Stock Insurance 
been admitted to the State of 

Secretary Hubbard says: 


The 
Co. has 
Missouri. 

We find much demand for live stock 
insurance so far this year and are 
pleased to report that our business has 
a little more than doubled thus far this 


year over a corresponding period last 
year, and indications with us point to 
a very prosperous season’s business. 


S. F. BAGG IN CHARGE 
Special Agent S. F. Bagg has been 
placed in charge of a new district office 


of the Fidelity & Casualty at Albany, 
N. Y. The business written will be 
under the supervision of EK. E. Mueller, 


resident manager at Buffalo. 
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LATEST AUTOMOBILE DECISIONs 


SITUATIONS THAT COME yup 
Guilford A. Deitch, of Indianapolis 
Covers This Subject Among Others | 


in Latest Digest 


The Rough Notes Co. has _publisheg 
another important volume of digests 9; 
insurance decisions made by Guilforg 
A. Deitch. Some of the most interest 
ing decisions digested are those relat 
ing to automobile insurance, the head 
lines of a dozen or more digests tel. 
ing the decision in brief as follows: 

Single rental of car where seryjee 
had been completed furnishes no cayge 
for forfeiture. 

To recover for theft insured hag bur 
den of proving every element of Jap. 
ceny. 

Theft means taking with 
permanently deprive owner. 

Taking of automobiles for temporary 
joy-riding is not theft. , 

Change of location without notice to 
insurer forfeits policy. 

Taking of automobiles, although by 
trick, was not a theft where person 
teking it did so under honest belie 
that he was entitled to possession. 

Misrepresentation of model and horse 
power of automobile are material, 

Violation of an invalid ordinance js 
not violation of law. 

Skidding of wheels of truck into 
gutter could not be considered a derail- 
ment. 

Where there was doubt as to wheth- 
er “model” had reference to “year of 
manufacture” or “year model” question 
of misrepresentation of model was for 


intent to 


jury. 
Where incorrect description of year 
model was material was for jury to 


decide. 

Burden is on assured to 
theft was by some person 
those in his employment. 

Whether automobile was. stolen by 
person in employ of assured held for 
jury. 

Insurer held liable only for damage 
in excess of $25 under terms of policy. 

Taking of automobile beyond place 
authorized by assured and _ abandon 
ment thereof authorized recovery for 
loss by theft. 

Conversions of proceeds of 
automobile is not theft. 

Use of automobile for passenger ser 
vice avoided policy. Curbstone of street 
is portion of roadbed. 

In the digest the courts making these 
decisions are named, together with 
puge of reporter and other important 
information. 


show that 
other than 


sale of 





COST OF DOING BUSINESS 

In discussing the subject of broker: 
age commissions in New York City, 
where a committee has been appointed 
to deal with the proposition to increase 
the brokerage in the congested district, 
the Bulletin of the Fire Brokers’ Asso 
ciation of New York, said this week: 

“A statemént just received from ole 
representative broker's office, and that 
not an extravagant one, shows that o! 
the total premium involved, including 
liability and others of that class, that 
13.43 per cent. was consumed in the ex 
pense of conducting the office, which 
proves very conclusively, that the con- 
gested district business was handled at 
an absolute loss of 3.43 per cent.; that 
of the total premiums written: through 
this office, there were returned to the 
assured, for cancellations and reduc: 
tions of rate, 12.5 per cent. of the tota! 
amount written. This means that prac 
tically one-eighth of the work of that 
office was done not only with no profit, 
but at a loss of commission alread) 
earned. ¥ 

“This is an illustration from only om 
office doing a general business and oo 
in an extravagant manner, and shows 
that the more we study this sublec 
from the ground up, the more convince 
are we of the justness of our claim. 
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Putting Teeth Into 
N. Y. Rate Law 


DEPARTMENT’S' AC- 


RANCE 
= BROOKLYN CASE 


TION IN 





Significance of Recent Ruling of Insur- 
ance Superintendent Phillips in 
Exchange Matter 
Because the New York Insurance 
Department has issued a ruling de- 
claring a rate on a group of buildings 
on Fulton street, Brooklyn, unfairly 
discriminates between risks, there is 
a sentiment in some quarters that what 
amounts to a tentative adoption of the 
principle of State rate making has ar- 
nved in New York. The ruling was 
made after two hearings with repre- 
sentatives of the Exchange, the first 
one being held while Judge Hasbrouck 

was Superintendent. 
The Brooklyn Case 

The Brooklyn case in brief is as fol- 
lows: At Nos. 968-70 Fulton street is 
4 theatre about twenty years old, which 
recently in order to comply with the 
law regarding exits acquired the prop- 
erty next door, a three story building, 
and broke openings through the three 
floors for exits. In the same block are 
five three-story buildings, occupied on 
ground floors by picture stores and cor- 
ner saloon. The upper occupancies are 
dwellings. Between each building is an 
8 inch wall. The entire group of build- 


ings was rated under Exchange rules 
as one risk. The basic rate of the 


theatre was 1.75, but by the time dif- 
ferent charges were added, including 
fifty cents for non-standard proscenium 
wall, fifteen cents for sprinkler heads 
not approved by the Exchange, etc., 
the rate at one time was 4.75 on build 
ing and 5.40 for contents. When the 


same rate under the group system of 
rating was applied to the stores and 
upper floors of exposing buildings, 


there was a sharp protest made to the 
Department of discrimination. 

The Exchange’s ruling is that a wall 
should be at least twelve inches thick, 
and that an eight inch wall is not an 
eflective fire stop. However, Superin- 
tendent Phillips issued his unfair dis- 
criminatory ruling. 

Statute a Buffer Between Companies 
and Public 

The department did not go a little 
further than usual in this case, de- 
spite general impression, but it is un- 


derstood that it intends to make Sec- 
tion 141 something more than a milk 


and water statute; in other words, that 
it intends to put a little “punch” into 
the statute’s interpretation, believing 
that it is the buffer between unrestrict- 
ed and unsupervised compact rate mak- 
ing and State made rates. The law pro- 
hibits rate-making associations and com- 
panies from discriminating unfairly In 
the application of like charges or cred 
iis, Or from discriminating unfairly be- 
tween risks of essentially the same haz 
ard and having substantially the same 
degree of protection against fire. The 
New York law does not tell how rates 
shall be made specifically; nor does not 
even say that the charge must be reas- 


orable; only that there shall be no un- 
just discrimination. If a complaint is 
made there is a hearing and the Super- 
intendent is given power to remove 


the unfair discrimination. 
This leads up to the point of what 
can happen if the Superintendent or- 


ders a discrimination removed, and this 
is not done or an increase in rate is 
ordered. The department takes the 
position that unless the rating associ- 
ation can prove that its rate does not 
discriminate unjustly it must remove 
the discrimination. Failing, there is a 
violation of the law. 

In short, it is said to be the opinion 
of the department that unless Section 
141 has some teeth in it that can bite 
the statute is innocuous, will prove a 
tailure, and must give way to legisla- 
tion of a more radical nature. In other 
words, that the statute is the buffer 
between the companies and the de- 
partment, and the best preventative 
against a straight out and out State 
rete making measure. 

“WHITLINGS” ON RATES 

This interesting and satirical com- 
ment on insurance rates is made by the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., in 
its publication “Whitlings”’: 

“As a result of much intensive read- 
ing of dry statistics and a strict atten- 
tion to lucid verbal monologues by high 
lights of the insurance stage, the office 
hoy is led to the amazing belief that in- 


surance rates can be determined only 
by a sort of national law of average, 
covering all the business of all the 


companies during a term of years. 
While the experience of one company 
may be more than enough for the stock- 
helders thereof, it is not regarded as 
sufficient data for the schedule sharps, 
nor is the record of a single state or 
Iccality, even though it be a dry State 
in a moist locality, to be accepted as a 


just basis for cCmputation. They all 
admit, however. that local conditions 
cannot be entirely ignored. States and 


communities that make a persistent ef 
fort to reduce the loss ratio and inci- 
dentally render life burdensome to the 
ir cendiary, must logically receive some 


thing suited to the occasion, and the 
exponents of excessive taxation and 
other methods of increasing the high 


cest of living, and doing the insurance 
business, must also be remembered in 
justice to other places where the legis 
lutive climate is more equable. 


KRUEGER SUCCEEDS MUNNS 


Walter A. Munns is no longer con- 
rected with the firm of Clarence A. 
Krouse & Co., Philadelphia. Frederick 


Krueger, Jr., assistant counterman for 
nearly seven years, has succeeded Mr 
Munns. 


DIME A HUNDRED 
The agent in Chestertown, Md., of 
the Glens Falls, reports this incident. 
A client inquired concerning permit for 


use of a chicken incubator in his cel 


lar and when told that if of approved 
type the extra charge would be ten 
cents a hundred, he exclaimed, “My 
gracious, man, | don’t expect to raise 


so many as that!” 








NEW JERSEY NOTES 




















20 PER CENT. COMMISSION 


That’s Average Throughout the Coun- 
try, an Underwriter Figures— 
Jersey Expenses 


One of the able young underwriters 
of America, with a head for figures, 


has taken 
vogue in 


the commission 
the different 


payments in 
sections of this 
ccuntry and figured the average to be 
2¢ per cent. His idea of the average 
commission in States where 15, 20 and 
25 per cent. is paid is 17% to 18 per 
cent. He has decided that it cost more 
tu do business in New Jersey than any 
other State in the Union but one 
In New Jersey 20, 25 and 30 per cent. 
is paid in Hudson and in Essex coun- 
ties; 20 and 25 in ten counties of the 
State; while in Camden there is no 
agreement. 
LYON’S 
Causes Surprise Among Underwriters— 
With New Jersey Fire From 
the Start 


GEORGE RESIGNATION 





The resignation of George 
sceretary of the New Jersey 
surance Co. is announced. It was pre 
sented to the executive committee of 
the Company on Tuesday of last week 


Lyon a 
Kire In 


with the statement that he is going 
into the business of independent ad 
justing. 

Mr. Lyon’s office will be in Newark 
He had been with the New Jersey for 
years, and it was thought by fire in 
surance men in Newark that he was a 
fixture as he was active in the nego 


tiations which resulted in the change 
of management. Mr. Lyon was special 
agent in New Jersey of the Philadel 


phia Underwriters 
the New Jersey Fire, and 
as secretary 


before the 
commenced business. 


before he went with 
selected 


company 


was 
latter 


PHILADELPHIANS LICENSED 
List of Brokers Who Are Transacting 


Business in State of New Jersey 
at Present Time 


Brokers, not living in New York 
State or New Jersey, who have been 
licensed as brokers in New Jersey, ac 


cording to the Department's latest list, 
follow: 


Philadelphia: —L. M. Addis, William 
W. Allen & Son, Arthur Armstrong, 
William Arrott, Joseph M. Baird, Paul 
H. Barnes & Son, J. Louis Barrick, 


William FE. Bates, Beidler & Book- 
myer, M. Berger & Co., H. Billeter, 
PB. D. Blair, W. L. Bradway, Inc., H. A. 
Breithaupt, Caleb J. Brinton. Jr., J. 


Howard Brown & Co., John W. Buck 
man, Kugene J. Caraher & Co., Wil 
liam L. Cassebaum, Thomas Chamber 
lin & Co., Robert M. Coyle & Co., W. 


I. Cravens Sons, Creth & Sullivan, 


Crittenden & Swope, Arthur B. Cros 
san, Curtin & Brockie, Walter S. Det 
wiler & Co., W. J. Dickson, George H. 


Dodge, Francis A. Donaldson & 
Jchn W. Doriss, F. A. Downes & Co., 
Durban & Co., A. B. Earle, Harry Ed 
son, William Embery, A. L. & F. B. 
English, Charles T. Evans, Charles 8. 
Farnam, George A. Favorite, Thomas 
C. Foster & Co., Arthur Freeston, Sam- 


Co., 


uel F. Freis, Hare & Chase. 

Henry A Gilbert, Andrew Gray, F. S&S. 
Groves, Jr., W. 1 Harmon, Charles L. Hein 
dle, F. Herrman, Paul Hertel & Co., Oliver H 
Hill, George | Ilollinshead, J. E. Hyneman 
& ¢ Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co., John C. 
Jocher & ¢ Katz, Simon & Co., A. B.Kie 
faber, Hl. ¢ Knight, George Krause, W. Paul 
Langenheim, W W Lee & Son, G. Frant 


Lever, S. George Levi & Co Lc 


Ewing, McCall & Co., C. W. McCue, Jr., L. ¢ 
Madeira & Sons, Daniel H. Mahoney, Marx 
S. Mayer & Son C, Menamin, D, G, Mil 
ler, Frank B. Off, Wm. C. O'Neill & Son, 
Henry M Paist John 7 Paulding, Justin 
Peters, M. Pfeffer & Sor Platt, Yungman & 
Co Pott & Thompson, J. Howard Printz, 
N. Reeve Henry Hl. Reichner, William J 
Ryan, Charle J. Schaefer, G. H. Shearer, Jr., 
George F. Shinehouse, Mortimer Skinner, 
Haseltine Smith, | 1 Stevens, Samuel Story 
& Son, Dennis J. Sweeny, J. I latem, John 
W Fatum, Samuel H. Tucker, G. P rustin, 
( Ht. Ulsamer, Geo. E. Wagner & Co., A. F, 
Walter, D. J. Walsh’s Sons, Thomas Wattson, 
John Williams, Williams & Valton, Simon 
Wolf, B. Hl. Weod, C. H. Yarnall & Son, Mor 
ris Zinman 

Pittsburgh George Edwards & Co, Louis 
ville farbee & Castleman Los Angeles 
Guy B Jarham Bostor Prescott Chamber 
lain, Rice & Whitney Wilmington Gilpin, 
Van Trump & Montgomery Harrisburg: Ham 
mond & Bailey Wilkes-Barre F, BE. Parl 
hurst 


JERSEY CITY PREMIUMS 


$935,450 in 1914 Says “Expert” Gannon 
—Files His Report With City 
Commissioners 


James F. Gannon, Jr., the young Jer 


sey City lawyer, who was retained to 
assist Public Safety Commissioner 
Hague in his fight against the Ramsay 
act, and who is called an “Expert” by 
the Jersey City newspapers, recently 
made public the result of his investi 
getions of fire insurance’ conditions 


One paragraph of his report, interesting 
because of the figures quoted, follows: 

“During 1914 the companies collected 
premiums in Jersey City $935,450, paid 
in losses $332,917, leaving a gross un 
Cerwriting profit of $602,833 The 
amount of money which they anticipated 
paying in losses, out of the premiun.s 
eorned, or fifty-five per cent. of such 
premiums, would have been $514,497.50, 
and the difference between this item 
and the amount which they actually 
puid, i. e., $332,917, represents the net 
underwriting profit above standard in 
Jersey City for 1914, which when com 
puted is 9.44 per cent. above standard. 
As the standard contemplates a net 
profit of seven per cent, and Jersey City 
earned 9.44 per cent. above standard, 
the companies made a net profit on un 
derwriting in Jersey City of 16.44 per 
cent. 

In 1915 the Jersey City fire loss was 
$44,645 less than in 1914, 

NOT GIVING SALARIES 

Companies are not furnishing the 
New Jersey Department of Banking 
and Insurance with the salaries of their 
managing underwriters, it being the 
opinion that the furnishing of such in- 
formation, even when asked by a legis 
lature, is not compulsory. 





Home Office 





80 Maiden Lane, New York 


HENRY EVANS, President. 


FIDELITY -PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Strong American Company backed by Strong American Assets. 


Western Office 
332 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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INSURANCE AND POLITICS Mutual Fire of Albany..June 11, 1915 —. 
IOOFCR BRIVEP  ociccncccisecs Oct. 1, 1915 The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
ae eae WGMON FANS. 6 échwrsscvewmad July 7, 1916 in America” 
J. J. Hoey, John F. Curry and Others [United States Fire...... Oct 1, 1915 Bg ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Attended Democratic State Con- Williamsburg City ...... Feb. 2, 1915 4 
vention at Syracuse. Capital Increased . " 
Insurance interests were strongly ee, —, London aS N : ; 
represented at the recent Democratic an siobe §=insurance — a i J d Ag 
State Convention at Syracuse. The trom 430 - New pig eta Ire D er writers ehcy 
accompanying photograph shows the rom 9600,000 LO 9400,- , ? 
delegates from the 13th Assembly dis- A June 30, 1915 of Aetna Insurance Co. 
North British and Mer 
cantile Insurance Com- a 
pany of New York, 7 : ; 
from $200,000 to $1,- Application For Agencies Invited 
NE ssa dunw cece are Oct. 31, 1915 WM. B. CLARK. President 
Change in Name 7 
North British and Mer- Colony Club Line 
a a eee ee Brokers have been interested in the J h C P e C 
te ams io ‘ee Shar fact that several new women’s clubs onn ° alge 0. 
os a Tcl std % nell are being organized in this city. The 
se gig edsant sian "a oi- principal woman’s’ organization—the INSURANCE 
pany of America......Nov. 1, 1915 Club business 








The 


York City. men are, 
from left to right, Louis La Tour, of 
the O. J. Gude Company; John F. Cur- 
rv, of the John F. Curry Agency, Gen- 
eral agents in New York City of the 
Southern Surety; James J. Hoey, form- 
er deputy insurance’ superintendent 
and now executive special agent of 
the Continental Insurance Company; 
Charles V. Halley, former secretary to 


trict, New 


Public Service Commissioner Eustis, 
and Elwood M. Rabenhold, attorney 
for the Bakers Compensation Mutual. 





A YEAR'S CHANGE IN NEW YORK 





Companies Organized, Admitted, With- 
drawn, Amended Charters, Capital 
Increases, Changes in Name 





The New York Insurance Department's 
report to the legislature shows the fol- 
lowing companies were organized, ad- 


mitted, withdrawn, those that have 
amended charters, increased capital, 
ete., during 1915: 

Companies Organized 
American Eagle ........Aug. 14, 1915 
Biarmonta Pie ...cceces Aug. 28, 1915 
errr rere April 9, 1915 

Companies Admitted 
Federal Union, Chicago,.Oct. 21, 1915 
Georgia Home, Columbus.Oct. 25, 1915 
Industrial Fire, Akron...Dec. 30, 1915 
Inter-State Fire, Detroit..Dec. 30, 1915 
North Branch Fire, Sun- 

ME Sescawesweeeeee ees Dec. 15, 1915 
Patriotic Assurance Co., 

EEL. xa.wciesicw-wescoana Dec 3 1915 

Companies Withdrawn 
Anglo-American Reinsur- 

TS Re ere ie July 3, 1915 
First Reinsurance ...... June 30, 1915 
General Ins., Dresden...Nov. 3, 1915 
German Fire, Peoria..... June 29, 1915 
Harmonia Mutual, Buf- 

TAO CHOIRE.)  occccvccvd Aug. 28, 1915 
Merrimack Mutual, An- 

dover, Mass. ...... .-. sept, 23, 1915 

Charters Amended 
SPEED acts case ace ucla Aug 20, 1915 
Merchants Fire ......... Feb. 2, 1915 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 
38 Clinton Street 95 William Street 


Fire 





BROKERS ACTIVITIES 











Automobile Insurance 


Discussing automobile insurance, the 
official organ of the Fire Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York Says: 

“On account of the large increase in 
volume in this class of business, bro- 
kers are paying more attention to auto- 
mobile insurance than heretofore. A 
new form of coverage that has aroused 
considerable interest is called ‘Loss of 
Use’ insurance, and provides for the 
payment of a daily indemnity while 
the insured automobile is disabled by 
fire, theft, transportation hazards or 
ccllision. It is quite evident that this 
will have a wide appeal, particularly to 
commercial car owners, physicians, 
salesmen or others who would be com- 
pelled to hire a car while their own 
machine is undergoing repairs. The 
premium is based on the amount of 
daily indemnity required and the value 
of the car, and provision is made for a 
reduced rate of premium if the owner 
takes upon himself the loss of the first 
seven days’ use, This corresponds to 
the familiar deductible feature in theft 
and collision policies. 

“A special automobile personal acci- 
d-+nt policy is also being offered at a 
greatly reduced rate of premium which 
cC vers automobile accidents only. There 
are many, no doubt, who consider that 
the only considerable risk to which 
they are subject is that of automobil- 
ing, and among these this policy should 
have a ready sale. Others again, know- 


ing the large increase in automobile 
accidents, may desire to supplement 
their present accident insurance to 


take care of this hazard and additional 
protection is thus afforded to car own- 
ers at a very small cost.” 

. s = + 


Tobacco Writings 
Large tobacco lines came to the com- 
panies this week from Johnson & Hig- 
gins. 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 


Cash Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 
ee re $8,029,651.84 
Laabilities: .....005 $3,920,295.68 
' Net Surplus ...... $3,109,356.16 
Surplus for Policy 
ae eer $4,109,356.16 


HEAD OFFICE: 


Cor. William and Cedar Streets 





places its 
De Lanoy & De Lanoy. 
* * + 


At Palm Beach 


Colony 
through 


D. R. MeLennan, of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, is one of the insurance men at 
Palm Beach. 

* ok * 


Krischker Opens Own Office 

Joseph Krischker, who has been sec- 
retary of I. Tanenbaum Son & Co. for 
twenty-two years, resigned that posi- 
tion last week and will open an office 
in this city. Mr. Krischker plans to 
build up a brokerage business. 

~ a * 


The Fire Brokers’ Association of 
New York says that the principal reason 
that the broker is walking away with 
business from the local agent is service. 


D. V. PROSKEY 


NEW JERSEY FIRE 


INSURANCE AGENCY 
126 Market Street 
Paterson, N. J. 











TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTH YEAR | 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH; 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WrSTERN DEPARTMENT; 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











WESTERN 


Assurance Co. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Inland Marine and 
Tornado 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1916 
Sider REAR ROR Madea eueeahee $2,747,815 
Oe. We Tidssaiacenteasasane 1,309,296 


Assets 
Surplus 





65 Kilby St. Boston, Mass, 











—————_ 


‘THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID 


—— 














96514793 
“014,579 95 | 214, 06060 
“F101, 451 03 2 





__ 264.744 03 
7,50510100 | 304.381 79 
7,586 61666 | 323,479.81 

1,659 15779 | 360,138.69 
7,639,961 20 | 400. 68/.64 
1.965,62133 | 429,667.75 
xr 434 649 66 


















72.162 564 46 


NEW HAMPSHIRE-~ 
(Eee eee 
FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


4,069,140.67 1.252, 267.06 

~__4,310,636.19 |  14.257,056.25 
— 4.500.40412 | _1.322.978.14__ 
4.661.149.6' | 1408.66). 54 
5.196.017.46 1.510.064.23 


a - i a 
5,553.270.70 | 1,578,330.62 


1,654, 604.6! 
1,700,761.60 



































5,725.609.34 
8.007, 887.30 | ~ t 
6.250, 526.89 1,703,433.67 
[ 6,350,079.09 1,725.713.78 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $3.149,365.31 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 





























For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS A 
ol $1,000,000.00 
ae ae 4,585,075-59 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders 1,706,316.03 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its manage 
ment, and the management of THE HAN: 

ER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD _...... President 
JOSEPH McCORD ..Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON ...... Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St 




















W. R. BROCK, President NEW YORK 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 
og 
o . . 
First National Fire Insurance Company ‘ 
of the United States Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 Washington, D. . 
' ASSETS LIABILITIES Bal 
Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 Grtenting Fire Losses......++++ $ Pee 
POGNNEE LABNG. Koiiccccicsesscacs 235,600.00 nearne Premium Reserve....++ ree 
Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 Renee’ Stee oo San Dae 8,156.78 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 sania Stock tee _— $877,275.00 
Agents’ Balances .............0.+ apital Stock Partially 
‘il ak Wee Due and onlin i pailaoieh ee seersg ee 
EE EE OG mae Se eeeeeeneene eae 
A MUREE DADE ciccsicciccscisswas 4,692.31 Surplus to Policyholders......-+++ $1,303,943: 
WOE wana suntisncsbinsanewegie $1,614,627.81 WR scacéacversrecscscevenooms $1,614 
ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwt! 
New York City Agent rooklyn Agent o St 
WM. SOHMER, 7s William St. FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 153 Remse 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Bic AUTO CONFERENCE SURE 


ALL FACTIONS GET TOGETHER 





Harmony at Meetings—Prominent 
Western Men Attend Meetings in 
New York 





The unanimous opinion of the men 
who are at its head is that the national 
automobile conference plan will now be 
approved by all factions concerned and 
that nothing further stands in the way 
of its adoption. The New York City 
non-conference companies approved tne 
principle at a meeting on Monday and 
the Automobile Conference on Wed- 
nesday. J. B. Levison, president of the 
Pacific Coast conference, in New York 
this week, expressed his concurrence, 
returning to San Francisco with the in- 
tention of calling a meeting of his con- 
ference next week and placing the mat- 
ter before it President Marshall, of the 
Western Conference and Secretary Sau- 
er, were also in New York represeni- 
ing a special committee appointed for 
the purpose by the conference. They 
returned to Chicago to place the plan 
before a meeting of that body yester- 
day. They are in accord with the 
movement. 

In the mean time, the non-confevence 
companies in New York City have 
agreed to maintain conference rates for 
a period of one month, pending a final 
disposition. Since the majority of the 
larger companies have already pledged 
their support through their New York 
offices, it is felt that it will probably 
go through the Western Conference 
without waiting for the action of the 
non-conference companies in that sec- 
tion. A similar action is expected on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The formation of a national confer- 
ence will mark the successful culmina- 
tion of an effort that has stretched over 
several years to put the automobile 
business in this country on a uniform 
basis. In many ways, it means the re- 
construction of the conduct of the busi- 
ness, particularly in curtailing the 
practice of cutting rates. 


VACANCY RULING 


Maine Court Finds Against Company’s 
Plea That Eariy Occupancy 
Was Understood 





The Maine Supreme Court in Max- 

well vs. New York Mutual Fire, has 
held that the use of the words “vacant 
at present” by an applicant for fire in- 
surance in response to a question put 
by the insurer’s agent carries with it 
the implication that the premises 
might remain vacant during the entire 
term of the policy. 
_ The property in question had been 
insured by the York Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company for $1,500. The appli- 
cant in reply to questions of the ap- 
plication stated that the property was 
vacant at present.” 

The policy was written for the ordi- 
nary premium without any additional 
charge for vacancy. ; 

The Company refused to pay a fire 
lcss, alleging that plaintiff had mis- 
represented a material fact in writing, 
v2., that the buildings described in 
sad application and policy became 
Vacant in the summer and fall of 1914, 
ne 80 remained vacant for more than 
” days prior to the fire without the 
assent of the defendant, and that said 
buildings became vacant by the remov- 
“. the occupant. 

e ‘ 
Supreme Court, however, held 


that the insurance company had in- 
sured the property well knowing of the 
vacancy. The court said: “As to the 
use of the words “vacant at present” 
we cannot adopt the defendant’s view 
that the expression “carried with it the 
implication that the buildings might be 
occupied, the contract of insurance 
was Clearly effected on vacant property, 
whieh might, so far as anything in the 
contract appears to the contrary, re- 
main vacant during the period covered 
by the policy. 

The plaintiffs were justified in believ- 
ing that the property was insured as 
vacant property, as it was in fact. That 
it was unoccupied, and might be during 
the life of the policy. was well known 
tc the company, as well as to the agent, 
and we find no warrant in holding that 
an occasional occupancy and conse- 
quent occasional vacancies, as in this 
case, destroy the right to recover. The 
plaintiff procured insurance on vacant 
property. As such, it was destroyed 
bv fire. She was protected by the pol- 
icy. The order directing the verdict 
was proper. 





COMMISSIONERS TO MEET 
Conference in St. Louis on April 17— 
Last Meeting was in New 
York City 
The National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners is called to meet 
at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., at 
ten o’clock Monday, April 17. A list of 
standing committees appointed on De- 
cember 8, 1915 (the last meeting of the 

commissioners’ convention). 


Committee on Social Insurance 
Rufus M. Potts, chairman, Illinois; 
Jesse S. Phillips, New York; James R. 
Young, North Carolina; Emory H. Eng- 
lish, Iowa; C. F. Nesbit, District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Unfinished Business 
S. D. Works, chairman, Minnesota; 
W. K. Chorn, Missouri; the secretary 
of the convention, 


LOCKWOOD APPOINTMENT 


Lockwood Brothers have been ap- 
pointed Metropolitan agents of the Vul- 
can Fire, of Oakland, Cal., and _ will 
start writing for them to-day. The 
Vulcan has total assets of $1,015,980 
and $500,000 capital. Its addition to 
the Lockwood Agency wil! materially 
increase the facilities of that office. 








The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


AGENCIES 
5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 
1216 Lytton Building, _ Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
304 Central — Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company. Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
General Fire Appliances Co., Ltd., ¥ 
‘4 aeanee, South Africa 
colonial Tradin ., Ancon; 
st - Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, ; 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 














LOGUEB BROTHERS & CO. 
307 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Agents for Pennsylvania 
REPRESENTING THE 
MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO. 
CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CO. 
VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
MILLERS NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 





SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORK, ¥. Y. 
REPRESENTING 
DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
Phone: John a31a 








E. F. FLINDELL 
123 William Street Telephone John 2330 New York City 


Business Bound Throughout the United States and Canada 


FOR 
The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO, Inc. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Re-Insurance in All Branches 











Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 








Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


Statement January 1, 1915 


Capital Stock ...+20. ceweswans eas ROS eee -+- $1,000,000.00 
Re-Insurance Reserve ....... sa hakawes ere 2,922,524.02 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and All Other Liabilities 450,413.57 
RS SRE seseecces ere are Phew ore 2,528,182.77 
TOTAL ABSELS iccvccae Teer (eecicerneanen - $6,901,120.36 


During a successful record of 59 years this Company has paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A 


H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








Incorporated A. D. 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 
NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


Capital | Reserve for all other liabilities 
$500,000.00 | $1,727,208.78 


Surplus to policyholders Assets 


$1,134,980.17 | $2,862,188.95 
CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agen 











THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


1853 Sixty-Third Year 1916 


FARMERS’ 


Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets (Dec. 31, 

| Sarre $1,099,331.19 
Net Surplus (Dec. 

a: ee 496,079.49 





W. H. MILLER, President 


A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. [of Liverpool Ragland. | 
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| NEW YORK CASUALTY PREMIUMS AND LOSSES FOR 1915 | 





Accident 
Premiums 


Company 


Aetna A, & L., Conn.> 


Aetna Life, Conn 

Amer. Fid., Vt 

‘Brotherhood, A 
Massachusetts 


‘om Cas., N. J... 
‘onn. Gen., Conn, 

‘ont’l) Cas., Ind.. 

Smployers Lia., Eng. 
“quit Acc., Mass.. 

KMuropean <Acc., Eng.. 
*Federal Cas., Mich. 
Pid. & Cas, Nc %... 
indelity & Dep., Md. 
*irankfort Gen., Ger 
Globe Indem., N. Y.. 


Great E. Cas., N. Y. 
Hartford A. & L, Ct. 
LL. & L. G. & A., Can. 


Lon. & Lane., N. Y.. 
Lon. G. & A., Eng.. 
*|,oyal Protec., Mass 


Maryland Cas., Md... 
Masonic Pro., Mass. 


Mass. Acci., Mass.. 


*Mass. B. & I., Mass. 


Met. Cas., N. Y... 

*Met. Life, N. Y.... 
*Nat’l Cas., Mich.... 
New Amster., N. Y 


N Eng. Equit., Mass. 


North Amer., Ill.... 
Oeeanw, WRB. os cvecicee 
Pacific M. Life, Cal.. 
Pref. Acc., N. Y 


Prudential Cas., Ind. 
*Red Men's FF. A., 


Massachusetts 


*Ridgeley P. A., Mass. 


Royal Indem., N. Y. 
*Southern Sur., Okla 
Standard, Detroit 


TIRVGIIS, Chie cees 
Travelers Ind., Ct.... 
ey Cae, TE. Bivcsian 
8. eG. Be. 
*World Cas., Ill..... 


Zurich, Switzerland.. 
*Includes health. 


Automobile Property Damaged 
Actna A. & L., Conn. 


mer. FiG., Vibe cvsesc 


Cas. Co. Amer., N. Y. 


Com’) Cas., N. J..... 
Iiemployers’ Lia., lng. 
rid. & Cas., N.Y. ... 
id. & Dept., Md... 
Frankfort Gen., Ger. 
Globe Indem., N. Y.. 
Hartford A. & 1, Ct 


LL. & lL. &. & A., Can. 


Lon. & Lane., N. Y.. 
Lon. G. & A., Eng... 
me. Cas6., M@siicc ccc 
Mass. B. & I., Mass.. 


New Amster., N. Y... 


New King. Hquit., 
Massachusetts sis 
Nh. o Pee, & PF: Gis. 


oR rere 


Royal Indem., N. Y... 
So. Surety, Okla..... 


Standard, Detroit 

lravelers Indem., Ct. 
jie et a ee 
U. S. F. & G&G, Md... 
Zurich, Switzerland.. 


Burglary and Theft 


Aetna A. @& L., Ct... 
Amer: BiG... Vts.iss 


Cas. Co. Amer., N. Y. 
KMmployers’ Lia., Eng. 


Kuropean Acc., Eng.. 
Fid. & Cas., N. Y. 

Fid. & Dep., Md..... 
Frankfort Gen., Ge 
General Indem., N. 


‘as. Co. Amer., N. Y. 
‘olum. Nat. Life, Bos. 











r 
: 
Globe Indem., N. Y... 
Gt. East Cas., N. Y.. 
Hartford A. & I1., Ct. 
Lon. G. & A., Eng... 
MUG. GEE, DEG c ices 


Premiums Losses 


Company Received Paid 


Mass. B. & I., Boston 71,747 22,487 
Bet: ‘Cae, Mee i k6 i. 239,956 71,609 
Nat’l Surety, N. Y... 178,432 50,496 
New Amster., N. Y... 48,813 25,516 
N. Eng. Equit., Mass. 323,364 9,109 
N. J. Fid. & P. G.... 13,670 5,188 
Ocean, Ee. «6.62... 56,084 18,797 
Pret. Bec. Me FT. « co 70,978 31,265 
Prud. Cas., Ind....... 1,929 1,233 
Royal Indem., N. Y. 65,108 26,228 
lravelers Indem., Ct. 22,053 921 
i, & Cag. BM. Yisscs 42,475 12,958 
Uv. Ss. F. & G., Md.... 19,140 5,330 
Credit 
Amer., Credit, N. Y.. $94,848 $89,569 
Lon. G. & A., Eng... 158,125 83,207 
ECGGR.. BBS. asceccss 163,685 136,888 
Fidelity 
Aetna A. & L., Ct... $18,741 $14,451 
‘* American Bond., Md. are 
American IFid., Vt... 9,332 570 
Amer, Surety, N. Y.. 218,051 46,056 
Capital City, N. Y... . eer 
Cas. Co. Amer., N. Y 10,800 591 
Kimployers’ Lia., Eng. 23,011 9,458 
Kuropean Ace., Eng.. 4,100 20 
Fid. & Cas., N. Y.... 129,346 41,633 
rid. & Dep., Md.... 113,185 39,415 
Globe Indem., N. Y... 20,682 4,769 
Guar. Co. N. A., Can. 24,524 2,500 
Hartford A. & I., Ct. 17,429 1,559 
Itinois Sur., Hl...... 10,299 956 
luternational, J. C... 1, rr 
L. & L. G. & A., Can 1,688 1,039 
Lon. & Lanc., N. Y.. 4,285 63 
Md. Cas. Co., Md.... 22,638 30,309 
Mass. B. & IL., Boston 29,857 7,617 
Mat. et, Fee Revers 180,232 59,121 
N Amster Cas., N. Y. 6,673 7 
N. Eng. Equit., Mass. 13,209 1,889 
COGN, BRE: i.6ccvncs 15,258 2,929 
Royal Indem., N. Y.. 37,938 1,653 
Seuthern Sur., Okla.. 3,740 705 
U SS. F. & G., Md... 169,038 32,542 
Rates. We a ae anna oipve's 93,868 34,186 
*Includes surety. 
Fly Wheel 
Employers’ Lia., Eng. oS 
Muropean Ace., Eng.. ee Reseed 
rae; @ Cus. MM. ¥..<. 4,746 $130 
Globe Indem., N. Y.. of eee 
Hart. Steam B. & Ins. 10,620 1,699 
Maryland Cas., Md... 1,913 1,500 
CORR. TNE: ...c cess > Tees 
Royal Indem., N. Y... ee. secnds 
Travelers Ind., Conn. CO 
Health 
Aetna Life, Conn....$118,990 $50,924 
momer. Pid: Visiccics 3,918 1,422 
Cas. Co. Amer., N. Y. 30,978 16,095 
Col. Nat'l, Boston.. 6,123 2,364 
Com! Cas., Wd. 600 19,683 9,792 
Conn. Gen., Conn.... 25,983 13,892 
Continental Cas., Ind. 56,836 25,816 
Iimployers’ Lia., Eng. 4,500 3,539 
Muropean Acc., Eng.. 40,459 19,268 


Fid. & Cas., N. Y... 462,680 215,484 
rid. & Dep., Md..... 18,467 10,529 
Globe Indem., N. Y.. 24,319 14,927 


Great Eastern, N. Y. 107,126 34,980 
Hartford A. & 1., Ct, 7,440 1,403 
L. & L, G. & A., Can. 81 5,662 
Lon. & Lan. N. ¥... 4,844 606 
ee ee a 13,987 6,93 
Maryland Cas., Md.. 12,822 7,420 
Metro. Cas., NM. Y... 14,533 5,969 
N Amster. Cas., N. Y. 15,675 9,201 
N. Eng. Equit., Mass. 5,039 2,420 
Ocean, BMS. ...«..: 23407 13,754 
Pocific Mut., Cal..... 47,347 17,319 
Prot. Acc. N; ¥....;. 72,694 27,188 
Prud. Cas.,. Ind....:... 1,178 335 
Royal Ind., N. Y.... 16,795 7,497 
Standard, Detroit ... 34,779 18,118 
Travelers Indem., Ct. 1,746 107 
Travelers, Conn. .... 158,945 60,456 
D. a Coes, B, Fin... 69,605 29,677 
C8. P: @-S.,. Ma... 2,451 1,300 
Zurich, Switzerland. . Oe Biers 
Industrial 


Cus. Co. Amer., N. Y. $62,744 $26,918 


Liability 


Actna A. & L., Conn.$103,014 $27,470 

77 472,976 
Amer; Bids. Vb icieces 1,500 86,640 
Cas. Co. Amer., N. Y. 210,149 396,437 
Com? Cas, N. J... $28.78 128,029 


Aetna Life, Conn.... 665,3 


Premiums 
Received 


Company 
IXmployers’ Lia., Eng. 543,191 
Muropean Acc., Eng.. 21,744 
Fid. & Cas., N. Y.... 431,494 
Kid. & Dep., Md.... 292,200 
Frankfort Gen., Ger.. 105,171 
Globe Indem., N. Y.. 324,287 
Hartford A. & I., Ct. 151,998 
L. & L. G. & A., Can. 35,027 
Lon. & Lan., N. Y... 113,955 
Lon. G, & A., Eng... 301,266 
Miers. Lia. N. J.... 2,011 
Maryland Cas., Md.. 219,738 
Mass. B. & I., Mass... 197,080 
N Amster. Cas., N. Y. 206,988 
N. Eng. Equit., Mass. 39,095 
N. 2. Pid. & F. G., 


New Jersey ....... 5,389 
Er > er 248,157 
Pref. Ace. MN. Fi... 289,691 
Praud. Cas... Ind......... 108,291 
Royal Indem., N. Y.. 307,688 
Scuthern Sur., Okla.. 697 
Standard, Detroit ... 249,247 


Travelers Indem., Ct. 32,058 
Travelers, Conn, ....1,631,659 
RR A (ee 164,493 
U. S: Fid. & G., Md.. 488,665 
Zurich, Switzerland... 407,560 
Live Stock 
Hartford A, & I., Ct. $11,091 
Ind. & O. Live Stock 14,057 
Plate Glass 
Actna A. & L., Conn. $33,264 
Cas. Co. Amer., N. ¥Y. 75,175 


Cost an. Biss 3,682 
Mmployers Lia., Eng. 5,523 
Fid. & Cas., N. Y... 99,481 
Kid. & Dep., Md..... 59,708 


Globe Indem., N. Y.. 33,061 
Great East., N. Y.... 27,043 
Hartford A. & I., Ct. 13,576 
Lloyds P. Glass, N. Y. 161,604 
L. & L. G. & A., Can. 2,316 
Lm. & ten. NM. 7... 7,796 
Maryland Cas., Md.. 36,895 
Mass. B. & I., Mass.. 34,776 
Motro. Cas, N. Y¥...« 178,638 
N. Amster. Cas., N. Y. 40,599 
N. Eng. Equit., Mass. 37,584 
N. J. Pid. @& P. G... 38,308 
N. %. FN... ¥...« 262 


Ocean, TNS. «..ciccs 16,646 
poke. ee A eee 
Prod. Cas. Ind...... 10,214 


Royal Indem., N. Y.. 21,194 
Travelers Ind., Conn. 4,315 
By ee es cs es 15,188 
U. S. Fid. & G., Md. 23,458 

Physicians Defense 
Maryland Cas., Md.. $5,135 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Aetna A. & I., Conn. $26,428 
Maryland Cas., Md.. 30,786 
ro et Ey I eae. noes 

Steam Boiler 


Employers’ Lia., Eng. $5,667 


Kuropean Acec., Eng. 2,027 
Fid. & Cas., N. Y.... 60,475 
Globe Indem, N. Y.. 36,261 
Hart. Steam B. & Ins. 170,108 


Lon. G. & A., Eng... 8,216 
Meryland Cas., Md.. 29,072 
OCGA, BB. occ icews 22,672 


Royal Indem., N. Y.. 10,813 
Travelers Indem., Ct. - 46,865 


5. SB. Ges, TH Becks 7,723 
Surety 
Aeina A, & L., Conn. $127,847 


Amer. Fi, Vt....:.. 40666 
Amer. Surety, N. Y.. 475,608 
Capital City, N. Y... 118,161 
Cas. Co. Amer., N. Y. 163,448 
I;:mployers’ Lia., Eng. 2,151 
Muropean Acc., Eng.. 13,075 
Fid. & Cas., N. Y.... 148,015 
rid. & Dep., Md..... 523,236 
Globe Indem., N. Y.. 188,641 
Guar. Co. N. A., Can. 924 
Hartford A. & I., Ct. 50,080 
Illinois Sur., Tll...... 104,851 
inter. Fid., N. J..... 18,305 
L. & L. G. & A, Can. 457 
Lon. & Lan., N. Y.... 9,295 
Maryland Cas., Md... 66,524 
Mass. B. & I., Mass.. 156,657 
National Sur., N. Y.. 656,468 
N. Amster. Cas., N. Y. 25,780 


Losses 
Paid 
294,798 
346,366 
260,775 

73,476 
177,237 
20,827 
88,582 


6,764 


226.227 
240,26 


160 


172,396 


59,176 


103,894 
126,559 
202,497 


$2,500 


3,815 


$9,876 
21,344 


3,188 
2,149 


32,578 
17,203 


8,482 


11,353 


1,943 


44,63 


2,341 


(90 


10,950 
10,326 
57,889 
13,824 
12,461 
11,172 
76,908 


5,859 
1,687 
4,055 
7,399 

215 
4,015 
6,767 


$753 


$4,829 


8,548 
897 


1,002 
228 
110 

2,584 


@ 
oe 


$6,084 


9,557 


Premiums Losses 

Company Received  Paiq 
N. Eng. Equit., Mass. 115,434 20,216 
Royal Indem., N. Y.. 39,631 2,307 
Southern Sur., Okla.. 65,963 23,243 
U. S. Fid. & G., Md.. 509,675 — 175,937 
ie Se ee 110,863 17,814 

Workmen’s Collectiv 

Aetna Life, Conn..... $17 $12 
Cas. Co. Amer., N. Y.. 7,853 


wid. & Com, .N.- Fs. Goa 
Standard, Detroit ... 564 205 
Travelers, Conn. .... 40 124 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Aetna A. & L., Ct.... 33 55 
Aetna Life, Conn....1,268,642 543.153 
Cas. Co. Amer., N. Y. 343,205 172,453 
Com? Ces. BM. J. 0««. 71,785 36,081 
Imployers’ Lia., Eng. 912,266 370,938 
Furopean Acc., Eng.. 41,624 eae 
Fid. & Cas., N. Y.... 498,002 178,399 
Kid. & Dep., Md..... 251,552 9,799 
lrankfort Gen., Ger.. 57,492 18,052 
Globe Indem., N. Y.. 463,085 146,722 
Hartford A. & I., Ct. 122,380 26,291 
L. & L. G. & A., Can. 17,538 15,33 
Lon. & Lan., N. Y... 59,776 3,191 
Lon, G.°& A., Eng.... 485,573 156,076 
Mftzgrs. Lda., N. d..... 20,380 16,358 
Maryland Cas., Md.. 280,344 105,872 
Mass. B. & I, Mass.. 317,264 155,047 
N. Amster. Cas., N. Y. 230,028 88 605 


OGCOn, BPE ..sse00es 355,329 112,123 
Pref. Acc., N. Y..... 2,833 14 
Pred. Cos., tm@...+:. 16,403 4,083 
Royal Indem., N. Y.. 297,362 103,014 
Southern Sur., Okla.. > ae 


Standard, Detroit ... 282,792 74,924 
Travelers, Conn. ..2,796,680 1,115,567 
Ol, tee Es. ie Ren 5s 210,570 85,021 
U. S. Fid. & G., Md.. 404,416 109,107 
Zurich, Switzerland.. 342,085 134,940 

LATEST FROM CUNNINGHAM 

It may be a little farther around the 
ccrners of a square deal, but it is pleas- 
ant walking. 

A London home office insurance clerk 
observing another clerk in pain, asked: 
“What’s the matter?” “Hawful pain 
in my habdomen.” “‘Habdomen be 
‘anged! Stomick you mean. Its honly 
hofficers ’ere as ’ave hadbomens.” 

It must have been a case of sub-con- 
sciousness on the part of an agent, who 
in filling out a notice of loss blank 
signed his name in the blank space op- 
posite “What caused the fire?” Any- 
how, it appeared that the large over: 
insurance was the “friction” which evi- 
dently instigated the ignition. 

They must have been literary insur- 
asice men, for when discussing the re 
ceivership of a company which a mu 
tual friend had promoted, one suggest: 
e' a Kipling title as “sizing up” their 
ursuccessful friend—‘‘The Light that 
Failed.” 

“Huh!” said the other, “part of 
Wordsworth’s lines does it better: 
‘The Light That Never Was.’” ‘ 

One feeble-minded young man who 1s 
a firebug has been given work he likes, 
according to The Utica Press. His 
affiiction has been turned into an a 
set. He ig an inmate of an institution 
ii Indiana, and’ before he was sett 
there had been found guilty of causilé 
a dozen fires. The first thing he did 
after arriving at the Indiana institution 
was to set fire to a stack of alfalfa 
hay. Then he was made stoker in the 
furnace room and since then he bd 
been happy. He has been turned into 
a boon to the institution. This is be 
cause he has been given work to do 
that he likes —J. L. CUNNINGHAM. 

A TIP FROM MISSOURI i 

If you must talk war go to Hollan 
where the rest of the windmills are 
Our talk is life insurance.—Missou" 
State Life. 


FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDE" 

The Spectator Company, New Sy 
has issued its fire insurance pocket th 
dex for 1916, It gives ten years od 
stics, with totals and ratios, for neat 
300 fire insurance companies. 
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Casualty and Surety News 








HAS ACCOUNTANT A FUTURE? 


5, H. WOLFE ANSWERS QUESTION 





Tells Condition and Trend of Casualty 
Statistical Departments in Talk 
to Insurance Society 


“The Casualty Company’s Accountant 
and His Future” was the subject of the 
address delivered by S. H. Wolfe, con- 
sulting actuary of New York City, to 
the Insurance Society of New York on 
Tuesday. He said: ; : 

“Ror a number of years in this coun- 
try, casualty companies had little need 
oi the statistical expert; the activities 
of the managers were confined to writ- 
ing business at the best possible rates 
which they could secure, and the du- 
ties of the accountant were to see that 
4 proper record was kept of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements. Gradually, 
however, the need of more scientific 
methods became apparent; the actuary 
and statistician have been admitted to 
of well regulated casualty 

It is not likely that in the 
accountant will be asked to 
statistical work of his cor- 


the staffs 
companies. 
future the 
direct the 
poration. 
Statistics a Study of Averages 
“He should be prepared, therefore, to 
recognize that the science of statistics 
is not confined to the mere counting of 
units, but can be applied to every 
manifestation of the social organism. 
The study of statistics may be called 
properly a study of the law of aver- 
ages, and it is unnecessary for me to 
point out to accountants in the insur- 
ance business how dependent all of our 
work is upon the operation of the law 
of averages. In my opinion, no account- 
ant in the future will be able to justly 
claim that he is a master of his art 
unless he is familiar with statistical 
methods and can unhesitatingly weigh 
the value of a group of estimates which 
his assistants place before him. 
Compensation Caused Change 
“Workmen’s compensation insurance 
is occupying an important place in the 
field of activities of the casualty com- 
pany. Its coming marks a_ radical 
change in the operation of many offices. 
It has brought with it certain problems 
‘hich the accountant will be expected 
to solve. How can we prepare the pro- 
per statement of the liabilities of a cas- 
tally company unless we know the 
amounts which it will have to pay to 
the widow and children of a fatally in- 
jured employe covered under one of its 
policies? How can we determine the 
rue measure of the liability unless we 
know the ages of the widow and chil- 
fren, and the probability of the widow’s 
tmarriage. The statutes have provid- 
ed, or the supervising bodies have 
adopted certain standards; those stand- 
ards are based on tables compiled in 
other countries which have had a 
longer and more extended experience in 
‘compensation insurance. They may or 
"@y not properly represent conditions 
li this country. It is fair to assume, 
therefore, that in the near future we 
jo expected to tabulate our own 
re gpa s this country and to derive 
Kabilities ve tables upon which our 
por wh. be computed with ex- 
accountant en that time comes the 
tribute ie — be prepared to con- 
vations eae illed and practical obser- 
method pr sume in obtaining the best 
sentation oe average repre- 
must be = ve different factors. He 
shall go een to indicate how we 
tion, He u obtaining this informa- 
with the ex 9 familiarize himself 
worked Xperience of those who have 
ti on census returns, with par- 
“(ilar reference { Eee 
Statistics relat; o the preparation of 
ave come to wn age groups. We 
it is ungag realize, for instance, that 
€ to tabulate age groups by 


}] 
using the even decimal age, for we 
have found that the tendency exists 


among a certain part of a community 
who do not know their ages accurately, 
to state them at the nearest round fig- 
ure, such as 20 or 39 or 40. This gives 
rise to an error, which, however, can 
ke eliminated by tabulating our groups 
not at ages of 20 to 29, 30 to 39, 40 to 
45, etc., but by making the groups run 
from 15 to 24, 25 to 34, 35 to 44, ete. I 
merely cite this as an instance of one 


or the practical methods with which 
the accountant must be familiar in or- 
der that he may give the proper ad- 
vice to his subordinates. 


Urges Observance of Social Life 


I would urge accountants to familiarize 
themselves not only with their own work but 
with the broad general problems affecting our 
social life Within a few days the Legisla 
ture of the State of New York will consider 
the compulsory health insurance bill, and 
while its benefits apply to a class of people 


not heretofore covered by the 
of the casualty companies, the 
of interest to all connected 
panies rhe interest 


health policies 
movement 1s 
with such com 
chiefly from the 


arises 


fact that the introduction of the bill indicates 
the trend of thought of these days, and it be 
hooves all of us to study the complex situa 


tion instead of blindly expressing our approval 
wv disapproval of the idea 


Unemployment Insurance 
Within a few 


years unemployment insur 
ance will become one of the important factors 
in our social and economic structure; in fact 
a bill has been submitted to the Massachu 
setts Legislature Of course the bill in its 


present form is undoubtedly defective, but the 


entire subject is a most appropriate one for 
us to consider. Are we to use the trade 
unions for the purpose ot administering unem 


ployment insurance in this country, as some 
of the European companies have done, or shall 
we attempt to enable the insurance companies 
to undertake this service? 


BRANCH OFFICE SYSTEM 
Will Be Re-Established By Massachu- 


setts B. & |. Co.—New Indiana 
Managers 


The Massachusetts Bonding, of Bos- 
ton, has decided to go batk to the 
branch office system to handle its busi- 
ness in Indiana. It discontinued its 
branch in Indianapolis three or four 
years ago in favor of a general agency 
and appointed Frank S. Clark & Co., 
general agents for all lines for the en- 
tire State. Now Frank 8S. Clark & Co. 
have resigned, and President Falvey 
has appointed Benjamin H. Rowe and 
Walter G. Holt, State managers for the 
Company, with headquarters at India- 
napolis, who will do business as Rowe 
& Holt. 

Mr. Rowe was formerly 
the Equitable Surety at Indianapolis, 
while Mr. Rowe has for some time 
been associated with the Clark Agency. 


manager for 


F. & D. FOREIGN ARRANGEMENTS 

The Fidelity & Deposit has closed out 
the business of the Company in Russia, 
aid in Germany, Austria and Hungary 
a trained home office man has been put 
in charge to supervise outstanding and 
continuing risks. Fidelity bonds com- 
prise the entire business in these con- 
tinental countries. In London there is 
practically no new business, though the 


Company is taking care of renewals 
aid bonds for American patrons who 
need them in Great Britain. 





Fidelity and 


Home Office 


AMERICAN FIDELITY COMPANY 


Accident, Health and Burglary Insurance 


We have attractive contracts for good agents 


WRITE TO 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Surety Bonds 








| 


Insurance. 


not a loss at all 


Don’t you want your business on a 


wholesale 
Manufacturers 


and 
ur 


requirements of any 
service 1s lor 


I. H. LIONBERGER 
Chairman of the Board 


| A. B. TREAT, Gen'l Agt., 
8 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. 


J. F. HALLWEGEN, 
General Agent, 
1140 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


D. D. MAPES, Gen’l 
141 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Agt., 





Credit Insurance 


| 

| Over $0,500,000 has been paid by the American Credit-Indemnity Co., to 
| its Bondholders to reimburse them for their unexpected losses. 

This is absolute evidence that no Wholesaler or Manufacturer can figure 
| credit losses exactly; and that many are benefiting materially through Credit 
| 

| 

| 

| 


The possession of an American Credit-Indemnity Co 
business on practicially a “no loss” basis this way. 

Your normal credit loss is included in your prices and therefore is really 
We pay all covered losses above the normal : 
pected losses that you can’t foresee, can’t control, can’t even estimate. 


“ 9” we 
no loss” basis? 


bonds are the 
liberal adjustment of the 
house 


Write for complete information regarding the 
ican “Normal Loss” Bonds. These 
Credit Insurance They provide for a 


and Wholesalers 


The American Credit-Indemnity Company | 
of New York E. 


415 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Agencies in all leading cities 





Bond puts a credit 


the unex 





American “Actual Loss” 


and the Amer | 
highest scientific i 


development in 
insurance to the needs 
line 


only. 


in any 


M. TREAT | 
President 
| 
| 


C. D. MOODY, Gen’! Agt. 
Paul Jones Bldg., | 
Louisville, Ky, 


G. V. LYDDANE, 

General Agent, | 
Hooker & Lent Bildg., 

San Francisco, Cal. 


J. H. WINKLER, 
General Agent, 
Godchaux Bldg., | 
New Orleans, La, 


E. A. CLIFFORD, 
General Agent 
Continental Bldg., | 

Denver, Colo, 








NEW BOSTON ORGANIZATION 


FOR ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


Those Present at Gathering in City 
Club—Dr. Heber Bishop for 
President 


Representatives of practically all of 


the accident and health companies 
operating in Boston met last Tuesday 
in the City Club for the purpose of 


discussing the formation of a local or- 


ganization. It is a commentary upon 
the conditions of the accident and 
health business in that city that but 


few of the managers knew one another 
and had to be formally presented. 
The moving spirits in bringing about 
ihe meeting were Dr. Heber Bishop of 
the Aetna, Percy V. Baldwin of the 





Accident—Health— Liability 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN DEPT. 
100 William Street 





General Accident 
Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Perth, Scotland 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
55 John Street, New York 


Automobile —Elevator-Teams— Burglary Etc. 


Workmens Compensation 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
18 Post Office Square, Boston 








Travelers and Harry B. 
Massachusetts Bonding. 

After breaking bread together at an 
informal luncheon, it was voted that it 
was the sense of the meeting that an 
organization should be formed and Dr. 
Pishop, who presided, appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of himself, Messrs. 
Baldwin and Moore to submit a form 
of constitution and by-laws. Another 
meeting will be called in about a 
month, when the name of the new or- 
ganization, its aims and purposes, as 
well as the formal adoption of the pre- 


Moore of the 


liminaries, will be acted upon. 

Among those attending the gather- 
ing were Messrs. Geo. M. McCoy, Pru 
dential Casualty; Dr. Heber Bishop, 
Aetna; Fred S. Moore, Massachusetts 
Accident; Percy A. Goodale, Preferred 
Accident; Harry E. Moore, Massachu- 
setts Bonding; Arthur Blake, Hartford 


Accident & Indemnity; W. F. Belcher, 
General Accident; L. Scott Roe, Bos 
ton Casualty; D. E. Timmerman, Lon 
don & Lancashire Indemnity; B. A. 
Miller, U. S. Casualty; W. F. Rabbitt, 
Fidelity & Deposit; L. B. Pinkley, U. 
©. F. & G.; T. C. Sherman, Columbian 
National Life; Percy V. Baldwin, Trav- 


elers; W. H. Jones, Equitable; Harold 
C. Reed, W. L. Howard and Paul A, 
Burrage, New Amsterdam; G. C. Lund- 
sted, Fidelity & Casualty; T. F. Mace- 


mahon, Continental Casualty; H. M. 
Golding, Royal Indemnity; D. M. Cook. 
Great Eastern; Michael Corcoran, Cas 
ualty Co. of America, and Benj. A. 
Miller, U. S. Casualty. 
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WANT INSURANCE INSTITUTE the city, it was an opportune time to ———— 
start for an Insurance Institute. Incorporated April, 1905 
eneaae? James V. Barry assistant secretary fer / = - 
PROPOSED BY JERSEY MEN of the Metropolitan Life, and former Allinnis Surety Compan 
oe ees ae insurance commissioner of Michigan, 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association endorsed the work of the association. HOME OFFICE, 134 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Holds First Annual Banquet in He believed that insurance organiza- 


Newark on Tuesday 


At the first annual banquet of the 
Casualty Underwriters’ Association of 
Northern New Jersey held at the 
Washington in Newark on Tuesday, the 
establishment of an insurance institute 
in Newark was discussed at length. 

President G. Faulhaber (who is with 
the Casualty Company of America), who 
acted as toastmaster, started the even- 
ing’s program by proposing a toast to 
the two Newark casualty men who died 
since the last gathering—-former prest- 
dent of the Association, Han- 
ney, and John F. Cassidy. 


Brokerage Discussed 

President Faulhaber then sketched 
the work and aim of the association. 
He told how much of the New Jersey 
business that the local agents thought 
should be theirs was controlled by New 
York brokers; how many of these risks 
were assumed by companies without 
knowledge of local agents; and how the 
brokers, because of their more intimate 
contact and better acquaintance with 
the company heads, could perform a 
better service for the assured than the 
local agents. President Faulhaber said 
that he had taken this subject up with 
several company officials personally, 
had heard their side of the story and 
had been forced to exonerate them 
rom any intentional slighting of the 
local agents. However, he stated that 
the local agents, having a _ greater 
knowledge of conditions in their vicini- 
ties, were better fitted to handle the 
risks’ in that territory than the com- 
pany underwriter at his desk in New 
York City and elsewhere; that a right 
understanding and observance thereof 
between the local men and their com- 
panies would result in an increase of 
business for the local men of two-fold. 
President Faulhaber declared that it 
was the purpose of the association in 
inviting company officials to the dinner 


George 


to endeavor to effect such an under- 
standing. 

President Faulhaber also said that 
the association was working to stop 
friction caused by the new and non- 
conference companies’ entering the 


field. He dwelt on the success of the 
Newark Bureau under the management 
of C. J. Condit. He told of the begin- 
ning of the organization five years ago, 
contrasting the slight enthusiasm at 
that time with the present wide- 
spread support. He suggested that it 
would be a good thing in stimulating 
interest in the association to hold a 
secial gathering of some kind at least 
twice a year. He then introduced 
Carl M. Hansen, of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau. 


Carl Hansen’s Talk 


Mr. Hansen said that the difficulties 
o? the bureau were not with the field 
men. In describing his familiarity 
with the lot of the local agent, Mr. 
Hansen qualified and created a stir by 
his statement that he, personally, had 
in one day collected $72,000 in premi- 
ums. He said that the common enemy 
o' the casualty insurance business was 
State insurance; that it was coming in 
New Jersey as well as in other States 
because it was too attractive as a poli- 
tical bait to be overlooked by _politi- 
cians. 

The toastmaster, in introducing R. F, 
Ross, of Newark, compared the popula- 
tion of Newark with Hartford and 
showed that with eight companies hav- 
ing their home offices in Newark and 
with the coming celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the founding of 


tions of every nature had in the past 
and would in the future work for the 
best interests of the insuring public. 

Louis Schlessinger, prominent real 
estate and insurance man in Newark, 
described local conditions. 

Mr. Hansen announced that the reas- 
on that Professor Whitney, of the bu- 
reau, was unable to attend was because 
it was necessary for him to be present 
at the hearing on the Sickness insur- 
ance bill in Albany. 

There was considerable comment at 
the banquet on the out-of-the-ordinary 
place cards that William C. Mulvey 
had devised. Mr. Mulvey was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee 
that arranged for the banquet, and a 
vote of thanks was extended to him 
and his committee for their successful 
arrangements. R. H. Folsom’ also 
spoke, 

The guests included Hugh Murphy, 
A. J. Hodson, John W. Sage, Gustav 
Jay, W. N. Heard, G. W. Smith, Jr., G. 
A. Waite, E. M. Davett, W. B. Clark- 
son, Arthur Kelly, Roger Young, Louis 
Lippman, Frank Heller, W. C. Mulvey, 
John Gibbon, Eugene Ross, W.. S. 
Naulty, Frederick Knopf, L. J. Martin, 
John §S. O'Neil, John D. Dymock, Paul 


Rutherford, “Charles Donnelly, J. S. 
Jenkins, Hugh Nelson and W. CC. 
Schryver. 

GREAT EASTERN’S INCREASE 


Company Adds $100,000 to Capital— 
Will Write Employers’ Liability, 
Automobile and Compensation 
The Great Eastern Casualty will in- 

crease its capital stock to $350,000. 

At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 

tors on Tuesday, it was also decided 

to add to the lines of casualty insur- 
ance already written by the company 
employers and public liability, automo- 
bile liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. The necessary change in the 
charter of the company has already 
been approved by the insurance de- 
partment. There will be a_ special 
meeting of the stockholders on March 

30 to ratify this action. 

The Great Eastern started writing 
business in 1893 ‘with $125,000 capital. 
The company then wrote only personal 
accident insurance. In 1904, the paid- 
in capital of the company was increas- 
ed to $150,000. In 1906 the capital was 
increased to $200,000 and in 1909 to 


$250,000. The company started writing 
burgiary, plate glass and workmen’s 


collective business in 1910. 


The Great Eastern is advertising for 
competent managers for its automobile 
and compensation departments. 


DISALLOWED COMPENSATION 


The case of the Hampton Hotel Co. 
vs, De La Gardelle, is one of interest 
io compensation men. This is a fatal 
accident, the occupation of the injured 
being that of a butcher. The deceased 
was holding a leg of mutton in his left 
hand and was cutting with his knife, 
aud instead of cutting away from him- 
self he held the knife so that he cut 
towards himself. The knife caught in 
a bone and as the deceased gave it an 
extra pull, the knife let loose and cut 
the man’s leg, afterwards causing death. 


The Commission decided the reserve 
under compensation on this case was 
$8,605. The Commission disallowed 
compensation on the ground that the 
occupation in which the deceased was 
e.igaged, at the time of the injury is not 
covered by the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. This case was appealed to the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court and the Commission’s ruling was 
upheld by that Court. 





No Red Tape and 
No Delay 





“WE ISSUE SURETY BONDS” 


Liberal Commissions —:: 


Local Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Attractive Contracts 
WRITE TO DAY 
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Additional New Jersey Casualty Figures 
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Globe Indemnity 
Guarantee Company of North America........ 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity..................- 


Illinois Surety 


London & Lancashire Indemnity...............- 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding 
National Surety 
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Hartford Steam 
Maryland Casualty 
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WATSON & CARR APPOINTED 


Prudential Casualty Makes Another 
Change in Plate Glass and Bur- 
glary Departments 


The Prudential Casualty has appoint- 
ed John E, Watson and Charles E. Carr 
bianch managers for New York of the 
plate glass and burglary departments 
of the Company, with offices at 80 
Maiden Lane. Mr. Watson has been in 
ciarge of the burglary department of 
the New England Casualty for several 
years and Mr. Carr has had charge of 
the plate glass department of the New 
England for about a month, prior to 
which he was plate glass manager of 
tre John F. Curry Agency, general 
agent of the Southern Surety. Mr. Carr 
started with the Preferred Accident 
ard was manager of the plate glass 
department of that Company when it 
re-insured that line of business. 


FATAL ILLNESS FEATURE 

The new fatal illness expense fea 
ture of the National Casualty Co., now 
being added to the “Regular” and “Na 
tional Special” policies of this Com 
peny is paid in addition to all other it 
demnities due under the policy and not 
in lieu of any other indemnity. A small 
additional premium is charged, but the 
apse ratio is also reduced, since it 18 
certain that if the policy is maintained 
in force, this payment sooner or later 
must be made. Washington is the only 
State in which the feature is not is 
sued, 





PITTSBURGH DINNER 
The Insurance Federation of pag 
ern Pennsylvania will give a a 
the Hotel Schenley on March 28. 1 
speakers’ committee consists of A 
lace M. Reid, V. L. P. Shriver and Ho 
ard Shaw. 
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Gpecial Talks With Local Agents 











A. R. Brown, a new agent 

Burglary of the Massachusetts 

Selling Bonding and_ Insurance 

Talk Co., had such phenomenal 

success at selling burglary 

insurance that the company asked him 

to contribute a description of his solicit- 
ing methods. This is what he wrote: 

About six months ago the writer de- 
cided to enter the insurance business. 
He had never had any experience, but 
since the proposition of writing burg- 
lary insurance was advanced he has 
had no regrets. In his mind it is the 
most attractive line in the insurance 
field. 

The average broker fails to realize 
that many of his clients are excellent 
prospects for burglary insurance. The 
contract covering theft as well as a 
break, in residence burglary insurance is 
a strong argument to present, backed up 
by clippings from the daily press. In 
selling commercial insurance, that is— 
inside or outside hold-up policies cover- 
ing the paymaster stock, or money in 
the safe, it is important to approach 
your client with the explanation that 
the premium is minimized to offset the 
minimum possibilities of loss, if he ad- 
yances the latter as a reason for not 
buying your contract, and show by 
comparison the low cost per day to 
cover the risk. i. e., on a safe policy, 
1% cents per day against loss or dam- 
age up to $1,000 in a burglar proof safe. 
Oftentimes the above comparison will 
lead the business man in a favorable 
groove, his antagonism to the proposi- 
tion is negatived and a consequent sale 
results. Similar comparisons may be 
aj plied to all other forms of burglary 
insurance with equally favorable re- 
sults. 


In the course of the writer’s brief ex- 
perience he has met with various ob- 
stacles. some of them hard to overcome, 
oihers curious. Invariably the man who 
replies “not interested” may be switch- 
ed by the reply that every business man 
is interested in protecting his money, 
especially when the contract of protec- 
tion is written at a premium of only 
14% cents per day covering a loss of 
nearly $1,000. Get him into an argu- 
nent if you possibly can, never back 
away until he has said something that 
has some common sense back of it, and 
ii he has not covered already, you 
ought to sell him. 

Looking backward for a moment, it is 
somewhat amusing to recall a few of 
those who displayed a lack of interest 
in burglary insurance and what has hap- 
pened to them. Last summer a call was 
made upon a certain wholesaler who 
facetiously explained that his safe had 
a steel chest, there was a night watch- 
man and an officer tried the door every 
half hour. The following week his safe 
was broken into, the chest blown, a fair 
sized sum of money taken, and worst of 
al! the manager’s valuable watch and 
chain, which he left while on a yachting 
trip, also disappeared. 


A little later the writer approached a 
Wealthy merchant who lived near him 
aud had locked up his home for the 
summer. He tried to write burglary in- 
surance. The merchant replied that he 
had gone twenty years without a visit 
from the burglar “and guessed he’d take 
4 chance—come around and see me 
ree other time.” This conversation 
tag Place on a Saturday. The next 
na Sunday, the merchant’s home was 
coted and he lost over $500. 
ann of the most humorous cases of 
ta orn resistance to a good proposi- 
“a. the Boston grain dealer who 
pt not spend $13.50 on safe insur- 
cmt although the locality was bad and 
pn ing pointed to a possibility of 
scld “ That safe is full of policies 
acl Y fellows just like you, and I 

Ab 80t a cent from them,” he said. 

out two months ago an attempt 








was made to blow his safe. It was un- 
successful, as far as the burglars were 
concerned, but the traces of nitro or 
other high explosives, the battered 
cembination and general appearance of 
his office when he came to business 
was so dangerous that he feared to step 
on the floor of the room. 

The police did not dare to touch the 
safe; they called out the fire depart- 
ment, and the state chemist was sum- 
moned. He blew open the safe, finish- 
ing the job left undone by the burglars, 
and the cost for damage and fees ex- 
ceeded the amount which would have 
been covered in the policy. 

These few instances are cited to 
point out the fact that burglary insur- 
ance should not be thhard to sell. It 
merely hinges upon the viewpoint of 
the average man. The main issue is 
his resistance which must be overcome. 
Approach him to buy and he smiles; 
switch to a sale and he frowns. Take 
the frown from his face if you must by 
telling him the story of the old woolen 
merchant of Manchester, England, who 
built up a fortune by sadly using a 
phrase that is a by-word in the wool 
business throughout the world to-day 
—‘“Sell and Repent—Sell and Repent.” 

The writer means to infer that in 
every instance where wool is sold or 
burglary insurance is written the buy- 
er or assured invariably is getting the 
best of the bargain. 

So, Sell and Repent. 





SETS MARK AT $1,500,000 





North American’s Expected Premium 
Collections This Year—Prize 
Contest on Until May 15 





The Nortk American Accident has 
set $1,500,000 in premium collections 
as its mark for 1916. In 1915 the Com- 
pany secured $1,250,000. During 1915 
the Company’s assets increased over 
$78,000; reserves were $1,000,000; in- 
come over $175,000. Total assets are 
new $832,532. 

The Company’s first big prize contest 
got under way on February 15. Cash 
prizes to agents, sending in the most 
number of applications, run from $50 
dewn. The contest closes May 15. 


67 PER CENT GAIN IN VOLUME 

At the annual meeting of the Equi- 
table Accident Company of Boston, held 
on February 21, the present board of- 
ficers were unanimously elected. Horace 
W. Corey, manager of the company’s 
central department at New York City, 
was also added to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The various reports for 1915 were 
submitted and showed a_ successful 
year for the company, an increase of 
sixty-seven per cent. in new business 
and a gain of fourteen per cent. in pre- 
mium receipts having been made. 








HGB Alexander 





Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL - - - President 


A Strong Casualty Company Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








Prudential Casualty Gx. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Write for our SPECIAL BONUS OFFER for 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH producers 


Other lines written: BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS, Automobile Liability, Prop- 
erty Damage, Collision, Employer’s Liability, Public, Teams, Elevator, Workmen's 
Compensation, General Liability, Industrial Accident and Health, 


ASSETS OVER A MILLION 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 


REAM, IVES AND WRIGHTSON, Eastern Managers, 
24 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 


FW “LAWSON 55 JOHN STREET 
General Manager yeni om 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk St., Boston 


: Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance ew England 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 
——ESTABLISHED 1865— 
United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 
C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mgr. and Attorney JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 


LIABILITY— INSURANCES TRANSACTED 

Employers 

Public ‘Vessel Owners Burglary 

Teams General Contingent Workmen's Collective 
Workmen's Landlords Druggists & Individual Accident & Health 
Compensation Elevator Physicians Industrial Accident & Health 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 











C. A. CRAIG, President W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 
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-SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR | 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


OF IOWA 


—HOLDS WORLD’S RECORDS— 
FOR 
PERSISTENCY OF BUSINESS 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS (Exceed Death Losses) 
MORTALITY (for 1915, 33% of expected. Average for 
past 10 years, less than 44% of expected) 





J. C. CUMMINS, President, DES MOINES, IOWA 


OUR PLAN LOCATES PROSPECTS FOR OUR 
AGENTS WITHOUT ONE CENT COST TO THEM 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 








— 


———— 











American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


————al 

















A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION IN LIFE INSURANCE 








Among the many advantages enjoyed 
by representatives of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
is a Correspondence Course of instruction 
dealing with the fundamentals of life 
underwriting and the practical side of 
field work. 


While the Regular Course of 27 Lessons 





Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 1o15 California St. 4 Repeeiee St. 0 Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORE DENVER DULUTH INNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 

DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 


and Official Answers are reserved 
exclusively for Equitable representatives, 
the Preliminary Course consisting of 3 
Lessons will be sent to anyone on request. 


Address: 
Correspondence Course Bureau 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
P. O. Box 555 
New York City 




































San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 












U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383,94 
Surplus, - = = = 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 1,051,543,00 














Liverpool 

amo EOndon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co. 














Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, Asst. DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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